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WiiiAM S. GRAY 
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Editor's note: The paper to follow provides an authoritative summary 

of research in the field of reading for the year, July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942. 

Tuis article presents a brief summary of investigations relating to read- 
ing published between July 1, 1941 and June 30, 1942. A few studies that 
appeared earlier but were omitted from previous summaries are included. 
This summary aims chiefly to acquaint the reader with the nature of the vari- 
ous investigations published during the year and with the more significant 
findings. A study of the contents of this article should be followed by a 
critical reading of the references that are of special interest to the respective 
readers. 

Only two summaries of reading investigations appeared during the 
year. One (34) was a summary of published studies, comparable to this 
article, that covered the period from July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941. The 
second was an annotated bibliography by Hampel (35) of unpublished 
studies in elementary school English for 1941, many of which related to 
reading. By following these two annual reports, the reader interested in 
the scientific literature relating to reading can keep reasonably well informed. 

The remainder of this article summarizes significant findings of the pub- 
lished studies relating to reading under the following headings: the sociology 
of reading; nature and psychology of reading; interest in reading; relation 
between amount of reading, academic achievement, and personal characteris- 
tics; reading readiness; growth in reading and methods of promoting it; 
word recognition and pronunciation; analyses of primary readers; the 
vocabulary of reading material; measurement of vocabulary; growth in word 
meanings; reading in the content fields; diagnosis and remediation; vision 
and reading; the hygiene of reading. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF READING 


Major approaches to the social psychology of reading. In a ven 
stimulating critique of related literature, Muller (61) points out that 
investigations in contemporary social psychology are dominated by tw 
divergent views and approaches which he terms (1) the stimulus respons 
approach and (2) the symbolic-interaction approach. The first of these ap 
proaches emphasizes the objective phases of behavior and “conceives o 
human nature as a bundle of neuro-muscular reflexes which develop—ver 


largely through the process of conditioning—into habits." The second em 


: . - - , - a 
phasizes the subjective phases of behavior and “‘conceives of human nature as J 


essentially plastic and as characterized by a set of impulses which manifest 
themselves in the stream of incessant activity. 

Muller recognizes the value of both types of investigations. Concerning 
the former, he states: ‘Studies of the reading interests (or subject interests) 
in relation to objectively definable characteristics of readers, such as age, sex 
occupation, and education, may be of great value to librarians, publishers 
and others concerned with the dissemination of knowledge.” It would no 
deal with the character of the subjective experiences which readers underg: 
in selecting materia!s or during the act of reading. The value of the symbolic- 
interaction approach is implied by the statement that the investigator is con 
cerned with “the function which a given constellation of content elements 
does or may perform within a given total span of meaningful activity, that 
is, within the processes of striving toward a goal, realizing an end, satisfying 
a wish, meeting difficulties, escaping an obligation, following a compulsion, 
carrying out a plan, and so on.” Because of the great significance of such 
studies in influencing human behavior, Muller makes a vigorous plea 
for more investigations of reading in adult life which utilize the symbol: 
interaction approach. A similar plea may be made concerning the nature of 
the reading studies among children. 

Influence of economic trends on library circulation. The stimulus r 
sponse approach to the study of reading problems is well exemplified in 
report by Sohon (80) which is concerned with relationships between eco 
nomic trends and library circulation. Data were presented in summary forn 
showing for each of ten years such items as savings on deposit at end of the 


year, electricity consumption, weekly average payrolls, aggregate value of 


building permits, postal receipts, taxes paid to city, relief, school enrollment 
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rary income, juvenile circulation, adult circulation, etc. Interrelationships 
ween these facts were studied. Although complete data on the flow and 
» of population were lacking, the studies revealed a series of significant 
ts: people read more when they are idle and less during years when the 
bor demand is good; stated differently, “reading habits of the public change 
with economic conditions;” and the demand for books is greatest when 
rary budgets are down and least when budgets are large. One inference 
that might be drawn from these findings is that book circulation depends 
on economic factors outside the control of the librarian. The investigator, 
wever, warns against the abandonment of constant effort to acquire new 
iders. A continuous “selling campaign’ is essential to maintain reading 
iterests. Furthermore, the “library staff must be alert to detect changes in 
nditions and must be willing to change book-selection policies quickly, if 
the library is to retain its position as a center of adult education and cultural 
reation in the community.” 

Comprehension level of adults. Studies made by Lorge and Blau (50) 
indicate that the reading level of persons now twenty to forty years of age 
may be placed at grade 7.3, although some at this level will comprehend 
material that is more difficult. The conclusion is drawn that materials pub- 
lished at the reading level of thirteen or fourteen years will be comprehended 
by more than two-thirds of adult readers. The fact is pointed out, however, 
that the adult comprehending at the thirteen or fourteen year old level under- 
stands a “quite different complex of ideas, facts, and attitudes” than do chil- 
dren of that age, due to his broader experience and his more mature interests 
and attitudes, 

Effects of print on public opinion. The extent to which print influences 
public opinion is a basic issue in the sociology of reading. In order to secure 
data which would throw light on this problem, Berelson (8) first deter- 
mined the frequency of arguments in the content of newspapers and maga- 
zines and radio broadcasts relative to issues in the 1940 presidential cam- 
paign. Interviews were then carried on with adults to determine the fre- 
juency with which these arguments were recognized and the extent of agree- 
ment with them. Analysis of the data secured led to the conclusion that 
people recognize the arguments emphasized by the press and radio; “they also 


end to see the arguments they want to see and other arguments whose state- 
ment is appealing.” Furthermore, people mainly “accept the arguments 
which support their own general position; they also tend to accept the argu- 
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ments which they see in the public communications and those whose state- 
ment is persuasive.” To state the matter differently, print is effective “in 
shaping public opinion,” in re-enforcing its readers, and in converting them 

Who reads the readable books. The People’s Library was planned under 
the direction of the American Association for Adult Education. Its purpose, 
according to Cartwright (17), was “to meet the need of readers of this 
country who found the available non-fiction either too difficult or too unin- 
teresting to warrant their attention and concentration.” To determine who 
actually used the books of this series, sixty-five librarians requested every 
reader during a five month period who withdrew a volume of this series to 
fill out questionnaire blanks which called for certain facts about the reader 
and his reaction to the book. The readers were classed on the basis of occu- 
pation with the following results: professionals, 16 per cent; skilled workers, 
8 per cent; unskilled workers, 3 per cent; white collar workers, 20 per cent; 
unemployed, retired, 2 per cent; housewives, 12 per cent; students, 29 per 
cent; not noted, 10 per cent. The records showed that about half of the 
books were read by those who would have secured other books treating of the 
same content, if the People’s Library had not been available. Because of the 
types represented by the remaining readers, the investigators concluded that 
these “books reach the readers for whom they were intended.” 


NATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY OF READING 


A number of studies were conducted during the year which may be 
classified under the heading of the nature and psychology of reading, 
including interrelationships between some of the processes involved. 

Factors involved in reading ability. Through the use of a battery of six 
reading tests and an intelligence test given to one hundred college freshmen, 
Langsam (49) secured data on which intercorrelations between twenty-one 
variables were secured. On the basis of his findings, the following items 
were selected as highly important: a verbal factor V, “characterized pri- 
marily by its reference to ideas cnd the meaning of words;” a perceptual 
factor P, “which is a function that appears to be a facility in perceiving 
details ;"" a word factor W, which “seems to have as its principal characteristic 
a fluency in dealing with words, separate from V;" a number factor N, 
which was limited to the numerical tests of the battery; and ‘‘a factor tenta- 
tively identified as that of seeing relationships . . ., possibly involving logical 
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organization and selection of pertinent ideas.” The fact was emphasized 
that a majority of the tests used yielded only one of the significant factors, 
not, however, the same factor in all the tests.” 

The perceptual span. Luckiesh and Moss (51) secured data from a 
mited number of adult subjects which indicated that their average per- 
eptual span was about 8.5 characters. Experimentation with different type 
size indicated that whereas the span increased slightly with decrease in size 
of type, the effect was not marked. Knehr (46) presented evidence showing 
that the size of the perceptual span differs very little whether the records 
secured are based on monocular or binocular vision. As a result of twelve 
practice periods involving the use of a portable Whipple tachistoscope, 
Weber (104) increased the horizontal span of perception by an average of 
12.1 mm. and the vertical span by 20.4 mm. These gains were attributed 
» both central and peripheral improvement. His findings are more promis- 
ng than those of earlier investigators, who were unable to effect much 
nprovement, 

Span of recognition. Harris (37) studied the relationship to span of 
recognition in reading of ten psychological and nine visual factors. This 
span was defined as the amount actually recognized per fixation while read- 

ing. Data were secured from pupils in grades II through VI, the ninth grade, 
ind the thirteenth. Significant correlations were found between span of 
recognition and each of the following factors in a majority of the seven 
grades tested: intelligence, reading rate, paragraph comprehension, word 
meaning, span of perception, average number of regressions per line, rate 
of reading as measured by the length of the eye-movement record, and speed 
of verbal association. On the other hand, ‘‘the factors of binocular acuity, 
fusion at the near point, vertical imbalance, lateral imbalance, sharpness of 
the image at both the near and far point, stereopsis, visual form span, and 
the blind spot were shown to bear no significant relationship to the span of 
recognition.”” These findings support the contention that span of recognition 
s influenced primarily by psychological rather than physiological factors. 


Factors influencing comprehension. Ina study involving 77 high school 
pupils, Bell (5) found that intelligence, amount of reading, and rate of 
reading ate ‘‘positively related to comprehension. Interest in the particular 
passage did not appear to influence significantly the result in the Narrative 
Test.” Vocabulary was not included among the items studied. An examina- 
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tion of errors in the Narrative Test showed that most of them occurred most 
frequently in answers to questions “dealing with incidents that form part 
of the story, fewer in questions dealing with detail, and fewer still, especi 
ally among good readers, in questions that depend on a grasp of the main 
plot." In the Paragraph Test the chief difficulty arose “when difficult in 
ferences are called for’’ and “next in the answers to questions depending on 
qualifying phrases, and the practice of ‘reading in’ what is not in the text 
Questions which could be answered by direct reference to the text were 
easiest. In studying the relationship between reading ability and intelligence 
Mellone (58) secured evidence which suggests that the results of a verbal 
group intelligence test are questionable if reading age is below nine and one 
half, but might be accepted as valid if reading age were above that level. 
Relationships between comprehension and techniques in reading. As 
suming that reading can be divided into comprehension and the mechanical 
processes called the techniques of reading, Baranyi (3) sought to find out in 
what ways technique and comprehension are related and to what extent 
comprehension influences technique. By means of an elaborate experiment 
in which different situations were set up which provided for variations in the 
different factors involved, the following conclusions were reached: “the de 
gree of accomplishment in reading is proportionate to the degree of com 
prenension ;"’ the intellectual factor differentiates accomplishment with respect 
to rate “to a greater degree than does the mechanical factor; “with respect 
to accuracy, the mechanical factor differentiates accomplishment to a greater 
degree than does the intellectual factor;’’ “the development of the mechanical 
factors reaches their plateau somewhere between the ages of ten to fourteen 
After that, it is only the intellectual factors which may improve accomplish 
ment in reading.” 
Effect of training on growth in speed and comprehension. In order to 
determine the effect of specific training for speed in reading and of specific 
training for comprehension, Bridges (13) carried on experiments with com 
parable groups of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils for forty school days 
The evidence secured led to the conclusion that for children whose achieve- 
ment was average or below, “training that emphasized comprehension and 
took no account of speed was more effective in developing both speed and 
comprehension than was training that emphasized speed and minimized com 


prehension. Undirected daily practice in reading was also more effective at 


this level than training in rapid reading. As judged by these groups, over 
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[most phasis on speed tended to inhibit growth in reading at this level. With 
1 part e better readers (about sixth grade level) this did not seem to hold true.” 
Speci ilar studies are needed with other groups to validate or modify these 
main clusions. 
It in Relation between speed and comprehension. Stroud (90) reviewed the 
1g On rature relating to speed and comprehension in reading and pointed out 
text the average of the obtained correlations is about .4. After commenting 
were rtain inaccurate interpretations of this relationship, he refers to studies 
ence Flanagan who found a correlation of .77 between speed of comprehension 
erbal | level of comprehension scores and .17 between rate of reading under a 
one e limit and the level of comprehension score on the Cooperative Literary 
‘ prehension Test. He attributes this difference to the fact that whereas 
As speed of comprehension score and the level of comprehension score were 
nical same measure to a considerable extent, the Cooperative Literary Com- 
it in ehension Test eliminates the speed factor. He concludes, therefore, that 
tent published coefficients between rate and comprchension are spuriously high.” 
nen (he fact emphasized by Stroud’s analysis is that care must be observed in 
the lies between rate and comprehension to define accurately the nature of 
de ich of the aspects of reading correlated 
om Relation of inner speech to rate of silent reading. In order to show 
Dect 1e carry-over effect of oral reading on speed of silent reading, McDade 
ect (55) compared the maximum inner speech and the rate of ordinary 
ater ent reading in terms of number of words per minute in the case of four 
ical roups involving almost 300 elementary and high school pupils. The fact 
en iat in most instances the rate of silent reading was below the rate of maxi 
sh ‘ lum inner speech was interpreted as evidence of the retarding influence of 
ral reading. The findings of McDade are regretable; the explanation 
to juestionable. 
fic } Relation between vocational interest and reading ability. In order to 
m termine possible relationships between vocational interest and reading abil- 
ys y, Andrews (2) gave the Iowa Silent Reading Tests and the Strong Voca- 
e ; nal Interest Blank to 100 women students in a university. Correlations 
id tween the various scores revealed no relationships of significance to coun- 
id ors. Improvements in the techniques of the study were suggested which 
n } ight lead to different conclusions in later studies. 
at Nature and usability of eye-movement records of reading. Four studies 
r were reported in this field which may be summarized briefly. Gilbert and 
» 
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Gilbert (32) compared the reading time and comprehension of forty-seven 
fifth grade pupils when reading before an eye-movement camera and when 
reading away from it. The findings revealed no significant differences, This 
finding was attributed to the willingness, interest, and support of the pupils 
Stromberg (89) compared the right and left eye records of the same readers 
and found noteworthy differences. He concluded for this and other reasons 
that reading performance and reading problems identified on the basis of 
monocular records may be seriously questioned. Stone (88) found as a result 
of the analysis of eye-movement records based on different kinds of subject- 
matter that there is a distinct speeding up process covering three successive 
hundred-word groups. He recommended that “the film record of the second 
or third hundred words should be used.” Tinker (96) studied “through 
analysis of variance, individual and sex differences in speed of saccadic 
eye-movements when the eye sweeps through angles of 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 
an 35 degrees.’ He concluded on the basis of records from seven men and 
seven women that individual differences in speed of saccadic eye movements 
and differences due to extent of movement are highly significant, but the sex 
differences are insignificant.” 


INTEREST IN READING 


A smaller number of studies of reading interests than usual were pub- 
lished during the year. This is difficult to explain in view of the widely 
recognized need of improving the reading interests and tastes of readers at 
practically all levels of maturity. 

Reading interests of intermediate grade pupils. In order to secure infor 
mation concerning the reading interests of intermediate grade pupils, Hum 
phreys (40) asked 607 pupils to report the names of the last three books 
read; with whom, if anyone, these stories had been discussed; and with 
respect to a favorite book, how they happened to read it, what the story 
was about, and why they liked it. The reports presented showed that the 
range of interest was greatest in the sixth grade with the following distribu 
tion of types of reading: “general fiction, 43 per cent; animal stories, 19 per 
cent; fairy stories, myths and legends, 10 per cent; history, historical fiction, 
and biography, 7 per cent; science and nature, 2 per cent; primitive man, 1.5 
per cent; and conduct and manners, 0.5 per cent.” Furthermore, the inter 
ests of children at this age change rapidly. The reasons given most fre 
quently for liking favorite books were: ‘about exciting adventure,” “funny, 
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interesting or good.”” The reasons offered for choosing a book were ‘‘recom- 

mended by personal friends or classmates,” “found the book in library,” 
looked like a good book,” “personal property.” The people with whom 
books were discussed most frequently were members of the family, friends, 
and teacher. In commenting on the possibility of improving teacher guidance 
in this field, the investigator emphasized the need of a “better understanding 
of pupil interests” and ‘knowledge of available reading materials.” 

Interest factors at the junior high school level. A radically different 
type of study was made by Zeller (114) who attempted to determine the 
relative importance of interest factors in the reading materials for over 4000 
unior high school pupils. To this end, eighteen factors of interest were 
selected. Forty-eight books were then rated by eight judges on the basis of 
ihe amount of each factor they contained. The interest of junior high school 
pupils in these books was then determined. Statistical treatment of the data 
secured led to the conclusion that of the various factors studied “action” and 
humor” exert an influence ‘‘on boys’ and girls’ preferences in reading that 
s statistically significant.’’ ““Humor’’ makes a strong appeal to both boys and 
girls. ‘Action’ tends to exert a somewhat different influence upon the prefer- 
ences of boys and girls. In the case of the former, it attracts; in the case of 
the latter, it may influence preferences unfavorably. Further study of these 
two factors led to the conclusion that when factors of reading interest are 
combined in predictive equations for interest in reading materials,” action 
and humor make a predictive equation as reliable practically as one that is 
based on more or all of the factors studied.”” In the judgment of the inves 
tigator, these findings emphasize the importance of careful studies of the 
interest of adolescent youth both in preparing reading materials and in 
stimulating and directing their reading activities. 

Children’s interest in reading the comics. Wide concern has been ex- 
pressed recently in the rapid increase in the popularity of comics among both 
grade and junior high school pupils. To secure objective data concerning 
the nature and extent of the current interest in comics, Witty and some of 
his associates carried on a series of studies in the Chicago Metropolitan 
area, through the use of the questionnaire and interview techniques. 

Two of the studies which were reported by Witty (110, 111) were con- 
cerned with the interests of pupils in grades IV to VI inclusive. The first 
involves 2500 pupils in eight schools and the second involved 335 pupils in 
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two schools. The information secured led to the conclusion that “reading 
the comics occupies an important place in the list of children’s favorite 
leisure pursuits.” The average number of magazines read was about fifteen 
in each of the grades: “four of these were read regularly; and four and one 
half, often.” The average number of comic strips reported per grade was 2) 
Of these, about fifteen were read regularly; and five often.’’ Interest in 
comics often took the form of making them. Further studies revealed the 
fact that there was little difference in the amount and character of the gen 
eral reading of those who read comics extensively and those who seldon 
read them. Case studies led to the conclusion that generalizations concerning 
the reading needs of children should not be based on a single tendency “‘such 
a maximum or minimum amount of reading” of comics. Since this ty; 

of reading ‘‘is actuated by the same motives which are satisfied by the radio 
and the movie, the problem is one which apparently cannot be dealt with 
singly. Nevertheless, appraisal and guidance of this fundamental reading 


habit are responsibilities of every teacher.” 


A study by Witty, Smith, and Coomer (112) was concerned with inter 
est in comics on the part of 224 seventh and eighth grade pupils. Compari 
sons with the findings of the studies referred to in the preceding paragrap 
led to the following illuminating conclusion: “This investigation adds cor 
roborative data showing that at the present time reading the comics rep 
resents a general interest which in grades IV to VIII is relatively uninfluenced 
by differences in age or grade, sex or locality.” The investigators’ discussion 
indicated that problems arising from excessive interest in comics cannot b 
solved by suppression alone. It is essential rather that teachers study th 
varied interests of children and attempt ‘to surround them with a variety o! 
good literary sources which are rich in the elements of action, surprise 


adventure, and excitement 


Free reading of seventh grade pupils. Meyers (59) secured daily records 
for a period of time from over 1800 seventh grade pupils relative to their 
free reading which led to the following conclusions: free reading is uni 
versal among seventh grade pupils; their interests in reading appear to be 
specific rather than general; children from the “better schools’ could spend 
relatively more time in reading; the school and the home face a joint re 


sponsibility in providing conditions that promote favorable associations with 


reading 
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Reading interests of adolescents. In order to secure information con- 
ning the reading interests of adolescent boys and girls, Cornell (19) 
sted the cooperation of thirty-eight librarians who kept reading records 
136 pupils over a period of three months. The number of books read 
ed from two to seventy-six. An analysis of the quality of the books read 
the superior reader revealed the urgent need of guidance, if reading is to 
ad to his own growth and contribute to his own unique purposes, voca- 
11 and cultural.” In a subsequent report, Cornell (20) summarized facts 
cerning the nature and quality of the reading done by 135 high school 
pils representing a cross section of the school population. Two of the 

important findings were to the effect that they read widely, on a “rather 
ture level,” and “engaged in a great deal of browsing.” Second, “their 
ling seemed to be largely recreational and on the whole not much related 
uny of their other interests, vocational or avocational.” The reading rec- 
is proved valuable in the judgment of the librarians as an aid in individual 
lance 


Effect of the World War on newspaper reading interests of high school 
] V4} § & 


In order to study this problem, Tangney (92) gave an interest ques 


nnaire “comprising fifty items of features of the daily newspapers” to 


ore than two hundred high school pupils frst in May, 1941, and again in 


iary, 1942. An analysis of the returns of two hundred students, twenty- 
gitls and twenty-five boys at each grade level, who filled out the ques- 
ynnaire on both dates led to the following conclusions: (1) The entrance 
the United States into the World War brought about a significant change 
the reading interests of high school pupils. (2) There was marked in 


ise in ‘‘such items as illustrations, radio, war news, and headlines,”’ also 


foreign news and religion,’ and marked decrease in society news, fraternal 


VS, sports, travel news, college news, school news, scandal, market quota 
ns, employment, and labor news. (3) The change in newspaper reading 
erests was greater in the case of girls than boys. (4) In general, there 

more declines than gains in newspaper reading interests, this trend 
ing more marked among boys than girls. (5) These findings support those 
Fendrick concerning the most popular features of daily newspapers and to 


effect that there are progressive age levels of reading interests and decided 


differences in newspaper reading interests of high school pupils 
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RELATION BETWEEN AMOUNT OF READING, ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT, 
AND PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Closely related to studies of children’s interests in reading are questions 
concerning the influence of wide reading on academic achievement. Two 
studies relating to such issues were reported during the year. 

Voluntary reading and academic achievement. Russell (76) determined 
correlations between ‘composite voluntary reading score,” average school 
marks, and other related measures in the case of eighth and ninth grade 
classes in Canada. The findings indicated that voluntary reading did not 
affect results on “school examinations either favorably or unfavorably.” Fur- 
thermore, the average school marks were relatively unaffected by such read 
ing. On the other hand, the amount of voluntary reading showed a “small 
positive correlation with the different parts of the Iowa Advanced Silent 
Reading Test.” The explanations for lack of correlation between voluntary 
reading and school achievement was (a) unrelatedness of the curriculum to 
reading interests of adolescents, (b) lack of validity and reliability of teach 
ers’ marks, (c) crudity of the measures of voluntary reading used, (d) types 
of materials actually read by pupils. The better adjustment of the curriculum 
to the interests of high school pupils was proposed. 

Heaviest readers and average grade points. Harlow (36) compared the 
average number of book withdrawals from the library with grade points in 
the case of 767 college students. The books read did not include those on 
reserve or those read in the library. Books of fiction withdrawn from the 
library were given the same ranking as technical books. When the students 
were classified into three divisions on the basis of grade point averages, it 
was found that the better the student the more books had been read. “No 
such correlation exists for individual students, and when a larger number of 
divisions is used, the sampling error increases and the correlation tends to 
break down.”’ Previous studies have shown that it is not the amount read 
that makes for high academic achievement as much as the quality of the 
reading done. It follows that studies in this general field should consider 
also the specific use made of the books and the depth and breadth of inter- 
pretation before attempting to draw final conclusions. 


Voluntary reading and personal characteristics. Cole (18) compared in 
respect to intelligence, scholastic averages, and social adjustment a group of 
extensive readers in high school with a group that read very little. The 
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former averaged four and one half points above the latter in I. Q.’s and two 
points below in scholastic averages. In the Washburne Social Adjustment 
Inventory “the reading group rated generally better than the non-reading 
group in all aspects of social adjustment except truthfulness. In impulse- 
judgment the two groups were the same. But since more of the readers’ 
papers had to be discarded for lack of truthfulness than did those of non- 
readers, the size of the groups was altered and they were no longer scien- 
tifically comparable.” The investigator concluded that no generalizations 
were justifiable concerning readers and non-readers as groups. “All cases 


require individual study.” 
READING READINESS 


Determination and use of reading readiness. In an analysis of problems 
relating to the determination and use of reading readiness, Kopel (47) 
pointed out the fact that the amount and quality of a child’s pre-school 
activities form important criferia or bases for curriculum construction and 
educational guidance for the first grade. A critical review of the values of 
specific measures of reading readiness led to the conclusion that the following 
were valuable in determining the status of the child’s development: intel- 
ligence test scores, readiness test data, data on informal reading performance, 
health and physical status, data on emotional and social growth, on language 
usage, and on experiential background. 

Factors related to early progress in reading. Specific studies of factors 
that correlate highly with reading achievement in the first grade were made 
by Wilson (108) who found that letter-perception abilities correlated more 
closely with progress in reading than any other items studied. He criticized 
the prevalence of vague concepts of reading ability and urged that added 
emphasis be placed upon the abilities involved in perceiving the symbols 
making up the words. He further contended that the early stages of this 
mastery “‘are some of the simpler beginnings of the reading process itself 
and not a vague ‘readiness’ of powers to be transformed to new skills.” 

Reading readiness tests. Three studies of readiness tests were reported. 
Sullivan and McCarthy (91) compared the abilities measured by five tests 
of reading readiness and found marked differences among them. All of the 
tests were then given to a normal school population within the age range of 
four years and six years five months. The scores indicated that of the abilities 
studied letter card matching was the most difficult, and motor coordination 
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as measured was the easiest. The scores also discriminated well between 
hronological age groups and between mental age groups. There were no 
statistically significant differences between the scores of boys and girls. Wil- 
son (109) gave the Lee—Clark, Metropolitan, Van Wagenen, and Betts 
readiness tests to 50 pupils. The intercorrelations varied markedly indicating 
that the test measured somewhat different functions. The data on reliability 
indicated that the Betts test ranked highest and the Lee—Clark lowest. Robin 
son and Hall (75) reviewed the results of published studies concerning six 
readiness tests and reached the conclusion that they are highly reliable, that 
they are fairly valid predictors of reading success, but no better than inte! 
ligence tests or rating scales, and that no one test seems consistently be 
than the others. The last statement supports the general findings of previous 
investigators to the effect that differences in predictive power of readines 
tests are not great. 

Through the development of a program to promote reading readine 
among pupils, Johnson (42) found that 84 per cent of the pupils who were 
placed in a pre-first grade were prepared for admission into the first grade 


| 
in five months or less 


GROWTH IN READING AND METHODS OF PROMOTING IT 

Rate of growth in reading. Growth in reading in the first grade was 
studied by Boney and Lynch (12) who tested pupils monthly to determin« 
the number of words learned. The records showed that the pupils differed 
radically in their rate of growth. For example, one pupil who attained the 
second grade level at the end of the fourth month made the following scores 
12, 34, 76, 186. During the same period another pupil made scores of 0, | 
6, 7, 8. In cases of extremely slow growth, the investigators recommends 
postponement of reading, since neither variations in methods or materia! 
made any difference. This is contrary to the finding of Gates, who reporte 
earlier that appropriate adjustment of instruction to individual difference 
did, within limits, affect the rate of progress. Additional facts revealed b 


} 


the study were: “whether the child's progress is fast or slow, there is nev« 


any regression from a high to a low area’’ of achievement; there is “‘a hig! 
relationship between growth in reading and ability to retain words an 
interest in reading. The former is much higher than the latter.” 


Influence of methods of teaching beginning reading. Evidence that 


methods of teaching beginning reading influence progress in learning t 
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| was secured by Dice (24). She compared the effectiveness of the direct 
roach (immediate meaningful experience and reading from books) with 
preparatory approach (a period of reading readiness followed by reading 
m books and supplementary reading material). Paired groups from ten 
ols were involved. The records secured led the experimenter to conclude 
the direct approach was slightly superior to the indirect in producing 
ls in word recognition, in ability to comprehend and interpret sentences, 
ility to attack mew and unfamiliar materials, and in the amount of free 
ling done. With respect to various ability groups, it was found that the 
gh and average groups” progressed about equally well regardless of 
thod ‘“‘whereas the low ability group progressed significantly better” by 
direct method. Because of the promising results secured with the slow 
ps, further experimentation with the use of the direct method was 
mmended 
Value of specific auditory and visual training. The value of specific 


tory and visual training in promoting growth in reading was studied by 


Murphy and Junkins (62) in the case of pupils who had made little or no 


rogress in reading during a first semester. An experimental group was 


riven thirty auditory discrimination lessons as a part of their regular read- 


g instruction. A second group received visual discrimination lessons. A 
ntrol group continued its regular program of instruction. At the end of 
weeks all groups were given visual and auditory discrimination tests. All 
ips made progress in visual discrimination, but the group receiving spe 
training made the greatest progress. In auditory discrimination, the 


up given special instruction showed marked progress, while the other 


ups made little or no gain. With respect to the number of words re 


ined of those taught, the two experimental groups had doubled their 


pacity, while the control group had made little progress. Subsequent experi- 
ntation showed that a combination of both types of training as a part of 
reading program greatly reduced reading failures in the first grade. 
Value of the metronoscope. Wide interest continues in the value of the 
tronoscope in promoting growth in reading. Broom (14, 15) reported 
) studies, one in grades III to VIII inclusive, and the second in grades VI 
VIII inclusive. The evidence secured indicated that the use of the metron 


ope daily for several months definitely improved the mechanical reading 


ibits of pupils as revealed by an analysis of eye-movement records and the 
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results of reading tests. The training resulted in the improvement of com- 
prehension as well as of rate. Whereas ‘improvement in mechanical reading 
habits can be obtained without the use of the metronoscope,” the improve- 
ment is less uniform throughout the pupil group. Similar conclusions were 
reached by Emig and Nelson (27) as a result of experiments with pupils in 
grades V to VIII inclusive. Its value with slow readers was particularly 
emphasized. Simpson (77) challenged the validity of studies in this field by 
Garver and Mathews (Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX, 693-98), 
because of inadequate controls and lack of specific information about the 
subjects. He emphasized the need for great care in (1) giving factual in- 
formation about the subjects in amy scientific experiment, (2) matching 
control and experimental groups, and (3) interpreting results of an experi- 
ment.” 


Value of a program for slow learners. The effectiveness of a five-year 
program in promoting growth in reading among slow-learning children, 
that is with I. Q.’s between 70 and 90, was reported by Gates and Prit- 
chard (31). Pupils in Speyer School, New York City, were matched with 
pupils of like ability and achievement in a public school. The Speyer School 
followed an “experience” or “‘project’’ program. “Fairly definite provisions 
were made for teaching the basic skills at a time and in a manner designed 
to capitalize their values as instruments for carrying out the larger enter- 
prises.” Whereas “systematic use was made of basal readers and preparatory 
books or workbooks, this subject occupied a smaller amount of time’ than 
in the control school. “Adjustment to individual needs was a primary objec- 
tive.” The use of reading tests given at intervals of approximately four 
months for a period of three and one-half years “showed a growth in read- 
ing ability which kept pace with or slightly exceeded the development of the 
Stanford—Binet mental age.” As compared with the control group, the 
Speyer pupils were ‘somewhat superior” in reading ability and “strikingly 
superior’ in amount of independent reading. Final conclusions are probably 
not justified because of differences between the schools in such matters as 
class size. The study indicates clearly, however, that formal types of instruc- 
tion such as are often urged for the slow groups are not essential to insure 
normal progress. 
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WORD RECOGNITION AND PRONUNCIATION 


Four aspects of the problems of word recognition were considered in 
studies reported during the year. 

Difficulty of the Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary. In order to determine 
the relative difficulty of the Dolch list of 220 words, the visual recognition of 
these words, unaided by context, was measured by Nemec and Losinski (63), 
in the case of 5,971 children from 1,252 rural schools in twenty-two counties 
of Wisconsin. The number of errors per word and the per cent were calcu- 
lated for each grade, also the differences in per cent. The records showed that 
about eighty per cent of second grade and of third grade pupils had mastered 
155 and 207 words of the list respectively. A study of the frequency rank- 

's of words classified according to parts of speech indicated that ‘‘verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs gave more difficulty in learning than conjunctions, 
prepositions, and pronouns.” Whereas the percentage of errors was high in 
each of the grades studied intensively, the prominence of errors in the 

ginnings and endings of words differed notably. 

An analysis of errors in word recognition. Additional information con- 
erning the nature of the errors in word recognition was secured by Ben- 
nett (7) through an analysis of 37,274 errors made by retarded readers who 

averaged third or fourth grade in school placement.”’ The fifteen hundred 

words of the Gates Primary Word List were used as test materials. They 
were “arranged in order of frequency of use into units of twenty words each, 
with the twenty most frequently used words in Unit I.” The words of each 
init were then incorporated into five or six short sentences. The errors were 
classified into various types: those involving differences between the stim- 
ulus word and the erroneous response in (a) the final letters and (b) the 
nitial letters; “the letters at the beginning and end of the stimulus word 
and the erroneous response were alike both in form and number;” median 
vowel type; reversals (a) of initial consonants and (b) “reading of the 
whole word or word part in the right to left sequence;” final “'s’” errors; 
and substitutions. The data secured indicated that the beginnings and end- 
ings of words are used most frequently as cues in word recognition and that 
the beginning has a greater potency as a dominant cue than the ending. 
Furthermore, failure to observe the middle of the word proved to be an 
important cause of mispronunciation. As the pupils advanced, definite 
trends were observed in the elimination of types of errors. 
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Current practices with respect to phonetic analyses in the primary grades, 
In order to determine current practices in this field, Brownell (16) sub- 
mitted a check list to teachers in the primary grades and received 627 te- 
turns representing 13 states and 26 school systems. This list described 
twenty-eight classroom practices relative to phonetic analysis and raised two 
questions concerning its place in the second term of Grade I. The tabular 
material presented in the article contained a wealth of information that 
could be made the basis of intensive study by any group of primary teachers, 
Some of the outstanding facts revealed by the study are: (a) “rural teachers, 
gtade for grade, seem to emphasize phonetic analysis more than do city 
teachers; (b) “there is am increase in emphasis from grade to grade;” 
(c) there is a large amount of overlapping in the types of instruction in 
phonetic analysis given in the different grades; (d) the amount of phonetic 
emphasis seems to agree closely with supervisory policy. 

Effect of a program of instruction on pronunciation skills in the fourth 
grade. The type of training essential in the middle grades to facilitate growth 
in word recognition and pronunciation has been a subject of increasingly 
wide study during recent years. One of the proposals made recently by House 
(39) is to provide training in a system of complete symbolization. In order 
to check his hypothesis, he organized a controlled experiment in which three 
experimental groups were taught by different methods: (a) regular spelling 
with diacritics; (b) the Webster system of phonetic respelling with diacritics; 
(c) the International Phonetic alphabetic. Following fifty-four periods of 
training of about twenty minutes each, the pupils were tested in their ability 
to analyze unfamiliar words independently. The results of the study indi- 
cated that “fourth grade pupils can readily learn to use any type of complete 
symbolization if it contains one symbol, and only one symbol, for each 
sound in the English language.” The fact was also pointed out that word 
analysis skills can be taught more effectively when systematic instruction in 
word analysis and the functional use of what is taught can be integrated. 


ANALYSES OF PRIMARY READERS 


Character?stics of primary readers. Wide interest has been expressed 
during recent years in desirable characteristics and content of primary read- 
ers. In reviewing the criteria set up by various authorities, Dent (23) listed 
the following: “interesting, desirable, familiar content on child's level and 
within his grasp;’ “vocabulary load; 
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ities of a book;” “teacher's manuals;” “balance among worktype, literary, 
and science materials; “recency of publication;” “duplication of material 
already in use;” “contribution to the school’s social studies program ;” “pupil 
aids, such as workbooks.”’ The validity of the respective criteria was not 
reviewed. The list does suggest areas of needed investigation. 

Content of primary readers. In order to determine the amount of space 
in primary readers devoted to different subjects, Dent also counted the num- 
ber of pages in each of eighteen primers, first readers, and second readers 
devoted to the following topics: “animals and circus;” “city and city 
helpers; “travels, fancy, farm;’’ “holidays and special days;” “other items.” 
The investigator hoped that the tabular material presented would be “help- 
ful to either principal or teacher in determining where to find material of 
any type” that could be usd in building units and for remedial purposes. 

Stevens (84) analyzed eleven second grade and eleven third grade read- 
ers to determine the number of reference to specific occupations. In the books 
examined, 757 workers were named. The general criticism based on the find- 
ings was that the references to business and industrial workers bore “little 
relation to the life of the child, either as to personnel or as to importance 
as judged by repetition.” This statement is somewhat surprising in view of 
the vigorous effort made during recent years to base beginning reading ma- 
terials as largely as possible on familiar experiences and situations. The fact 
should be kept in mind, however, that as the pupil advances through the 
primary grades, reading must acquaint him increasingly with people, things, 
events outside of his immediate environment. 

Stevens (85) also studied the amount of poetry in second and third 
grade readers, the topics to which the poems referred, and the authorship 
represented. She found that poems occupied about four per cent of the total 
space in these books; the range was from none to twelve per cent. This find- 
ing indicates a distinct trend toward the elimination of poems from basic 
readers since 1916-20, when the percent was 14.3 as reported by Gunderson. 


THE VOCABULARY OF READING MATERIAL 


Primary readers. Analyses of the content of primers have been supple- 
mented yearly by studies of their vocabulary. Stone (87) analyzed the vocab- 
ulary of twenty-one readers of each of the following levels: preprimers, 
primers, first readers, second readers, and third readers. On the basis of his 
analysis the most frequently used words were distributed into ten reading 
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levels from the “‘preprimer” to the “third or fourth reader,” including a ve 
total of 2164 words. These have been published in a separate bulletin (86) 
entitled “Stone's Graded Vocabulary for Primary Reading.’” Dent (23) com O 


pared the vocabularies of seventeen primers with “Friends for Every Day t 
under the following headings: “number of different words in the book : tal 
number and percent in common with the basic book ;” “words not in basic fron 
book ;”” “words in basic book but not found here.’ Spache (82) presented : tal 
data relating to the vocabulary of average preprimers, primers, first read rov 


ers, and second readers. Among the desirable characteristics pointed out were Har 

average or less-than-average difficulty,’ “extensive repetition of the basal 

vocabulary,” and “integration of the reading materials’’ through the use of 

parallel readers,” “unit reading materials,” “books of between grad 
difficulty,” or “presentation and absorption units.” 

Vocabulary of other materials. Thorndike (94) analyzed the vocabulary : 

of “Superman,” Nos. 9 and 11, ‘“Batman,’” No. 6, and “Detective Comics, 





No. 53. He found that each contained “about 1000 words other than thos« 
falling in the commonest thousand of the Thorndike Word List.’’ The read 
ing difficulty of the material, as estimated by the Lorge formula, “was at 


fifth and sixth grade level.’ Because of the vocabulary range, Thorndik« by | 
concluded that the comics do provide ‘a substantial amount of reading ef 
experience” for upper grade and junior high school pupils. : 50 

O'Leary (66) examined the physical-science vocabulary of recent issue : re 


of five of the most widely read periodicals and compared his findings with thet 





those of earlier investigators. He found that this vocabulary in layman's 
periodicals changes with the times and that new terms have appeared in th f =low 
last fifteen years. He proposed that similar studies should be made every ten : is 
years. Blair (10) analyzed the vocabulary of eight recent texts in educa 
tional psychology. He found very wide differences in terminology and sug 
gested that students of this subject could not be assumed to possess certain np 
common concepts and terminology. He urged that writers of textbooks in s §6© Boo 
educational psychology refrain from ‘coining new words to express old ideas, ; Like 
and that they work toward agreement on basic concepts and terminology ing 
4 
MEASUREMENT OF VOCABULARY 


Because of the close relationship between efficiency in silent reading and 
size of vocabulary, studies of the latter assume wide importance. To deter lea 


mine the size of the English vocabulary among school children, Smith (79) ; mer 
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the Seashore and Eickerson English Recognition Vocabulary Test to 
pils in the first eight grades of three schools and to high school pupils in 
) schools. The results obtained suggested an exceedingly wide vocabulary 
the part of pupils. “For grade one the average number of words in the 
tal vocabulary (basic plus derivative words) was 23,700, with a range 
ym 6000 to 48,800. For grade twelve the average number of words in the 
tal vocabulary was 80,300, with a range from 36,700 to 136,500. The 
rowth from grades I to XII inclusive was fairly steady. At the college level, 
lartmann (38) estimated vocabulary size through the use of tests based on 
iplings of words from the dictionary. His findings gave the “astonishingly 
average of 259,430 words. Through the use of samples of varying 
considerable differences resulted in the averages thus secured, Other 
ters have suggested that differences may lie in the kinds of definitions 
juired. Whatever may be the cause of variations, these studies suggest 


t the meaning vocabulary of pupils is far larger than is usually assumed. 


GROWTH IN WORD MEANINGS 

The need for specific attention to vocabulary problems was emphasized 

y Bear and Odbert (4) who presented evidence that the insight of the 
erage student into the extent of his word knowledge is faulty. “There is 
o some evidence that the pupils most in need of vocabulary enlargement 
too often the students least likely to realize their need or to appraise 

ir limitations correctly . . . The reader who has little insight and who is 
ished with a superficial dependence on context may continue to read at a 
w level of efficiency and make little vocabulary growth.” One of the meth- 
s commonly recommended for increasing the pupils’ knowledge of word 
anings is through instruction which acquaints them with the meanings of 
fixes and suffixes. In this connection, Stauffer (83) studied the relative 
nportance of the prefixes in the 10,000 words of the Thorndike Word 
ok and identified those of greatest value on the basis of frequency of use 
Likewise Thorndike (93) identified the suffixes of most importance in the 


English language and urged that they be taught. 


READING IN THE CONTENT FIELDS 


The relation of reading efficiency to progress in academic subjects was 
arly demonstrated by Corrigan (21) who carried on a controlled experi- 
ent with high school pupils which showed that those who received help 
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which improved their efficiency in silent reading made greater progress in 
history, biology, and English than those who did not receive such help. 

Readiness in the content subjects. Two studies were reported during the 
year which reflect clearly the influence of the readiness concept as applied to 
beginning reading. In order to study the value of a pre-text method of 
instruction in history as a means of developing “history reading readiness,” 
Wiedefeld (106) conducted a controlled experiment with fourth grade 
pupils in which one group was taught by the usual textbook method and 
the other by a pre-textbook method of teaching. The results showed that the 
pre-textbook plan was distinctly superior for low ability pupils ‘‘as indicated 
by the greater growth which they made in ability to read history.” The 
average ability group profited more by the pre-textbook method early, but 
the advantage decreased with time. ‘Neither method proved to be superior 
to the other for the high ability children.” An I. Q. of 117 proved to be the 
point below which the pre-textbook plan proved to be the more effective. 

Through the use of a questionnaire check list, Whipple (105) secured 
statements from teachers and supervisors concerning the elements of geog- 
raphy readiness that are important in Grades III and IV. Those mentioned 
most frequently were: ‘‘(1) am adequate experiential background, (2) an 
interest in the more concrete phases of geography, (3) good habits of 
observation, (4) beginnings of reasoning ability, (5) a meaning vocabulary 
which includes the most common geographical terms, (6) ability in reading 
within one grade of a child's position in school, and (7) at least potential 
ability to orient one’s self spatially.’ The investigator contended that “in a 
sound curriculum, effort must be made to build these items of readiness 
before children are expected to master geography.” 

Reading abilities for different types of subject matter. As one of several 
steps involved in studies of higher level reading abilities, Robinson and 
Hall (74) gave to 205 college students five reading rate and comprehension 
accuracy tests based on materials from the fields of art, geology, fiction, and 
history. Intercorrelations were then found between both the rate and the 
comprehension scores in the different tests. The data showed that reading in 
different fields is not highly related even though the selections are prepared 
under one editorship and tested by similar techniques. This difference was 
as marked in the first three minutes of reading as in the third three minutes 
Qualitative differences between good and poor readers were next studied 
This analysis suggested certain differences in quality or pattern of perform 
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ance. The lowest level was represented “by word-by-word reading; a steady 
plowing of each line, little affected by comprehension difficulty.” A higher 
level is illustrated by the reader's adjustment of rate to comprehension diffi- 
culty. A third level is represented by some of the fastest readers and is “an 
ability to use the meaning of the story read thus far in facilitating the com- 
prehension of later sections of the story.” 

Readers’ reactions to different types of subject matter. Intensive studies 
of the readers’ reactions to different types of material was made by Stone (88) 
through eye-movement records secured from sixty-four college freshmen. 
The following subject fields were represented: mathematics, biological 
science, English (expository prose), educational psychology, physical science, 
and social science. An analysis of the records secured revealed “significant 
differences in individual and group measures of eye-movements in rate, fix- 
ations, regression, and span” even though the vocabulary difficulty and sen- 
tence length remained constant. These findings support those of Robinson 
and Hall (74) to the effect that the reading of different types of material 
makes varied demands on the reader and is accompanied by different patterns 
of mental activity. 

A summary of research on reading in the social studies. As a result of a 
ritical review of more than a score of investigations relating to reading in 
the social studies, Young (113) reached the following important conclusions 
among others: (a) “improvement in reading abilities generally results in 
improved achievement in the social studies;” (b) “the inabilities of pupils 
to comprehend social studies are due to a complex and multiplicity of factors, 
many of which are rooted in the matters of purposes or goals and of experi- 
ential background ;” (c) “social studies materials would be more meaningful 
to pupils if the pupils had more adequate experiences to develop the mean- 
ings and values implicit in these materials; if the materials employed definite 
rather than indefinite quantitative terms; if the pupils experienced direct 
teaching of social studies vocabulary; if proficiency in general usage of the 
social studies language were sought rather than proficiency in reading alone; 
and if the materials had more detailed and more colorful description, simpler 
words, and more repetition of meanings.” 

The reading of verbal material in ninth-grade algebra. McKim (56) 
carried on a controlled experiment “to discover the relationships between 
the reading of algebraic and non-algebraic materials, and betwen these meas- 
ures and achievement in algebra.” The results of various types of correla- 
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lement, probably related to general intelligence, was being measured 

ach of the tests used,” that ‘‘each kind of subject matter demanded a som« 
what different combination of reading skills,” that the reading of explar 
utory passages “was the best single estimate of algebra achievement,” ar 


that “elements such as adequate concepts, vocabulary, and ability to under 


stand algebraic symbolism and reasoning may be important factors in tl 
successful reading of algebra.” 
The reading of literary materials, Three studies were reported whict 


related to this general problem. Norvell (65) reported data which showe 
lvantages of a vitalized program of wide reading of literature with adapta 
tions to individual differences as contrasted with the traditional plan ot 
lying designated selections by all members of a class. Figurel (28) esti 
ted the reading difficulty of certain classics used in ninth-grade literatur 
asses and compared them with the grade scores in reading of 168 nintl 
grade pupils. The findings showed clearly that many of the selections we 
far too difficult for a surprisingly large proportion of the pupils. The inve 
tigator stressed the fact that “custom and tradition are not in themselvy 
necessarily good criteria for determining the grade allocation of reading ma 
terial.” Jackman (41) presented evidence which indicates that there 
any factors other than vocabulary and sentence structure which determin 
the maturity of the content of a selection, such as “plot complexity, number 
of characters, fineness of character delineation, philosophical concepts pre 


sented or implied, use of figurative expressions, and a generally distinctive 
} 


style He rightly maintains that the maturity level of material cannot 


satisfactorily méasured through structural items only. 


Readability of books for letsure reading in high school biology. Kesslet 
(45) studied the readability of thirty-five contemporary books relating 
1¢ field of biology through the use of two criteria: “the average sentenc 
ength in words” and “the number of different hard words.’ The book 
nged in difficulty from “easy” to “very difficult.” The relative difhculty 
of the books as determined by this method coincided with “the grade place 
ent given by Lewerenz and with the recommendation given by the Standar 
Catalogue for High School Libraries, where such comparisons could be made 
Che investigator concluded that the difficulty as determined by the method 


be a 
sed ‘may be relied upon as a guide 
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DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIATION 


Wide interest in diagnosis and remediation continues as evidenced by 
large number of studies reported relating to various aspects of the 
lem. 
Characteristics of poor readers, causal factors, diagnostic tests, clinical 
s. In a series of studies among mentally retarded boys, Vaughn (102) 
nd that the poorest readers in the group “showed significantly more dis- 
rest in school work, marked over activity, temper outbursts, and speech 
ulties in the academic rooms than did the good readers.” Nolan (64) 
sts methods by which secondary school teachers can distinguish between 
ise Of severe reading disability and one of mental retardation. The tests 
mmended for use were California Test of Mental Maturity, Healy No. 2 
ire Com pletion Test and the Kohs Color Cubes, The Progressive Achieve- 
Tests, the Oral Reading Check Tests, and the California Test of 
With respect to causal factors, Kennedy (44) secured evidence which 
ated that defective hearing is probably not a frequent cause of reading 
tardation. Parkins (68) presented evidence which showed that the reduc 
n of physical vitality resulting from influenza was definitely reflected in 
luced speed of reading. Studies by Gates (30), Wilking (107), and Vera 
13) indicated that whereas personality maladjustment is a frequent accom- 
niment of reading disability, care must be observed in attributing reading 
tardation to personality and emotional factors. Gates reported that per- 
nality maladjustment was the cause of reading disability in not more than 
fourth of the severely retarded readers studied. Vera's studies led to the 
lusion that the best approach to poor readers who have personality prob 
ms is through carefully planned guidance in reading. ‘This does not im 
y, however, that remedial reading teachers should not make any effort to 
prove, by guidance and helpfulness, outstanding personality deviations.” 
A very helpful bulletin by Traxler (106) describes and appraises “avail 
le reading tests with diagnostic features and makes suggestions for the use 
tests in the diagnosis and teaching of reading.” Materials for use in 
medial, corrective, and developmental reading are also described. 


Kopel and Geerdes (48) made a questionnaire survey of recognized 


psychological and psychiatric clinics “to secure current diagnostic and ther- 


peutic practices in clinics dealing with poor readers.” The findings and 
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conclusions of the investigators merit careful study by all interested in 
this field. 


Studies in elementary schools. The extent of reading retardation was 
studied by Alden, Sullivan, and Durrell (1) through the use of the Durrell- 
Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement Tests given to over 6000 pupils 
in grades II to VI inclusive. Their records showed that from 6.9 percent 
of the pupils in grade II to 18.3 percent in grade IV were retarded one or 
more years in reading, and that from .17 percent of the pupils in grade II 
to 4.8 percent in grade IV were retarded two or more years. Further analysis 
showed that 18.6 percent of the boys in all five grades and 9.8 percent of 
the girls were retarded in reading. The most important implication of these 
findings in the judgment of the investigators was the need for a program of 
instruction in each classroom “which will prevent reading difficulties by pro- 
viding for individual differences in levels of reading ability and particular 
weaknesses of children.” Additional evidence supporting this viewpoint was 
presented by MacLatchy (53). Johnston, Coleman, and Guiler (43) carried 
on a controlled experiment which supplied clear evidence of the value of 
“a systematic program in remedial reading based on the results of a careful 
analysis of the major factors involved in reading comprehension.”” Obviously, 
the phase of reading stressed should vary with the dominant weaknesses of 
particular groups. Miller (60) presented evidence which indicated that cen 
tralized schools as compared with schools in outlying districts were better 
able to provide needed training for poor readers with I. Q.’s below 90 with- 
out neglecting the needs of pupils of average or above average ability. 


Studies in secondary schools. A recent study by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association (72) indicates that from ten to thirty 
percent of the pupils in high school are in serious need of remedial attention 
in reading. Reports received from high schools in all sections of the country 
stimulated those preparing the report to offer the following constructive sug- 
gestions among others: (a) begin remedial reading at the present level of 
the pupils’ skills and tastes; (b) make pupils conscious of the nature of 
their weaknesses and their ability to overcome them; (c) whenever possible, 
use, as practice materials, the selections pupils need to read in connection 
with regular class work; (d) introduce variety into the training provided; 
(e) follow up the pupils after dismissal from remedial activities until it is 
certain that they are successfully readjusted. 
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Richter and Parr (73) studied through the use of a questionnaire the 
provisions made for remedial reading in 211 high schools in Oregon. Their 
findings showed rapid growth during recent years in interest in and provision 
for remedial instruction. The need for such instruction is recognized in 
many schools which as yet have not provided it. As a rule, responsibility 
for remedial work is delegated to English departments without adequate 
time provisions for it. Little specialized equipment is provided for diagnosis 
or remediation. “Many more schools would carry on remedial reading pro- 
erams if time and facilities were available.” A study by Thurston (95) 
showed clearly that significant results can be secured without special equip- 
ment, excepting intelligence and reading tests for use in diagnosis, bulletin 
boards, reading tables, magazine racks, bookcases, and files for use in teach- 
ing. The fact was pointed out that such equipment should be available for 


ill classes. 


Studies at the college level. The value of giving some attention to 
remedial reading was demonstrated by Digna (25) who gave help in reading 
to junior college sections which combined two objectives: namely, remedial 
reading and planned composition work. Parry (70) showed that as a result 
of thirty-one hours of testing and remedial work, college freshmen who 
averaged tenth grade in reading ability at the beginning of the experiment 
were reading as well or better than the average thirteenth-grade students. 
The fact that participation was on a voluntary basis may partially explain 
the unusul improvement. Dearborn and Wilking (22) presented evidence 
that Harvard freshmen profited markedly as a result of eighteen class ses- 
sions devoted to remedial training based upon a manual of corrective exer- 
cises designed to facilitate transfer of improved reading ability to regular 
course work. Bond (11) showed that as a result of “thirteen or fourteen 
hours of training, many college students are able to double their speed of 
reading without lowering their ability to comprehend the materials they are 
reading.” McCallister (54) showed that poor students who attended college 
remedial classes excelled in academic marks those who did not attend. Simp- 
son (78) demonstrated the value of the reading laboratory at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology to students who took advantage of it. Guiler and 
Coleman (33) secured significant improvement on the part of 1043 retarded 
readers in a school of education who were preparing to teach. All these 
reports supply convincing evidence of the need for specific attention to read- 
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ing problems among college students and the notable improvement that 


usually accompanies remedial instruction. 


VISION AND READING 


An unusually large number of studies pertaining to visual efficiency 
nd reading were reported during the year. It is significant that both ed 
itors and specialists in the field of vision are participating in such studies 


1 


Only a brief review of significant findings can be included in this summary 


As a result of an elaborate study among fifth grade pupils involvin 
reading, intelligence, and visual tests, and also a cycloplegic examinati 
Betts (9) failed to find a significant relationship between achievement 
reading and the visual factors studied. He took pains to point out, howeve: 
that his findings should not be interpreted to mean that “ocular comfort 
visual efficiency are not desirable prerequisites for sustained reading acti 
ties.” Support for the latter view was advanced by Luckiesh and Moss (52) 
who maintained that “all aids to seeing should be provided in order 
alleviate the severity of prolonged tasks of reading and slavery to n 
vision.” Two aids toward easier seeing that were emphasized are “improv 
ment in typography and in illumination.” The importance of correcting visi 
defects which interfere with the visual comfort and with the visual efficiency 
of the subject was emphasized by Bender, Imus, Rothney, Kemple, and En 
land (6) as a result of intensive case studies. They secured evidence th 
indicates that ‘the motivational pattern of the individual does influence ! 
idjustment to his visual condition.” They recommended more thorou 
etiological studies to secure a complete picture of the interrelationshi 


ween the visual factor and total personality 


Following a critical review of more than thirty studies of the relation of J} 

sual disorders to reading disabilities, Eberl (26) also made a plea for mor ry 
thorough studies of the problem because the evidence now available is incon 
plete and does not provide an adequate basis for final conclusions. Sh 


pointed out that at least three steps are essential in subsequent studies: 


omplete visual analysis; remedial measures introduced, if mecessary; an in 
the results checked with subsequent improvement in educational progress , 
Parkins (67) also emphasized the need for more thorough studies in th n 

feld and discussed methods of gathering visual evidence that mec DI 
rigid entific standards. The views expressed and the suggestions offerc irs 
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1e various investigators referred to merit careful consideration in plan 
, further studies of the relationships between visual efficiency and reading. 
One of the remedial measures frequently recommended for poor read- 
ho show evidence of visual inefficiency is orthoptic training. In order 
termine its value, Peters (71) summarized previous studies and presented 
results of an investigation of ‘‘the relation between orthoptic training 
hanges in reading ability.” The summary indicated that orthoptic train- 
promises to be of distinct value as a means of improving the visual 
inism. The experiments led to the conclusion that orthoptic training 

ompanied by significant increase in rate and comprehension on the 
of both poor and good readers. The investigator pointed out that “visual 
gration’’ was also achieved. The need for care in drawing conclusions 
out confirming experimentation was emphasized by the findings of 
kins (69) which indicated that visual anomalies differed in different 
ns of the country and “required different training procedures to 


inate.’ 
HYGIENE OF READING 


The relation between rate of reading, judged legibility of type, and 
singness was studied by Tinker and Paterson (99) through comparisons 
lving lower case, bold face, and all capitals. They found that “lower 
is far more legible and at the same time is more pleasing than bold 

although both kinds of printing are actually read at the same rate, 
1 that lower case is read more rapidly and is ranked higher in respect to 
bility and pleasingness than capitals. They recommend that printers 

ld be guided by facts relating to the speed of reading different types 
the reader's judgment of their legibility. 

McNeil (57) reviewed a series of studies relating to the effect of 
ng illumination intensities upon learning and concluded that critical 
s of illumination intensity depend to a large extent “upon the visual 
ipment of the individual. Since many factors such as age, physical health, 
rgy, etc. govern the visual efficiency of a person, the problem of deter 

ining to what extent varying illumination intensities influence learning is 
leed a complex one’’ that merits further study under rigidly controlled 
ditions. This view is supported by Tinker (98) who found that the 


brightness of illumination to which the eyes are adapted determines to a 


urge degree the intensity which will be chosen for ease and comfort in 
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reading ordinary book type (11 point).” Unfortunately, however, “pre. 
ferred light intensities frequently fail to agree with results from experiments 
to determine the intensity of light needed for effective visual work.” 
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Betts, Emmett A., and Austin, Agnes Sutton. Visual Problems of School Children. 
Chicago: Professional Press, Inc., 1941. Pp. 80. 

Presents the results of an elaborate study of the visual problems of fifth 
grade children through the use of a battery of visual survey tests, a complete 
visual analysis, a cycloplegic examination, an intelligence test, and a reading 
test. 

Blair, Glenn Myers. “The Vocabulary of Educational Psychology,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXII (May, 1941), 365-71. 

Analyzes eight textbooks in the field of educational psychology to deter- 
mine if this field has a uniform technical vocabulary and if so, what words 
are included. 


Bond, Alden A. “The Yale-Harvard Freshmen Speed-Reading Experiment,” 
School and Society, LIV (August 16, 1941), 107-11. 
Presents evidence of the value of specific training in speed of reading, 
given twice weekly during a period of ten weeks, in the case of freshmen 
students. 


Boney, C. DeWitt, and Lynch, Julia E..“A Study of Reading Growths in the 
Primary Grades,” Elementary English Review, X1X (April, 1942), 115-21, 133 
Reports findings based on records of 108 pupils in six classes over a 
three-year period. 
Bridges, Lucile Hudson. “Speed versus Comprehension in Elementary Readings,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (April, 1941), 314-20. 

Compares the effects on comparable groups in Grades IV through VI 
inclusive of specific training for speed with specific training for comprehension, 
checked by a control group which read daily with no specific instructions. 

Broom, M. E. “Improvement of Reading Mechanics,” Texas Outlook, XXIV 
(May, 1940), 29. 

Reports the effects of the use of the metronoscope for five months on 
speed and comprehension and the eye-movement habits of 189 pupils in the 
fifth and sixth grades, including a few retarded readers in grades 3, 4, 7, and 8. 

Broom, M. E. “An Experimental Study of Methods for Improving Reading 
Mechanics in Upper Elementary Grades,” E/ Paso Schools Standard, XVIII 
(October, 1940), 23-29. 

Reports the results of an experiment with twenty-four pupils in each 
half grade (4H through 6H) in two schools to determine the effect of the use 
of the metronoscope on speed, comprehension, and eye-movement habits. 


Brownell, William A. “Current Practices with Respect to Phonetic Analysis in 
the Primary Grades,” Elementary School Journal, XLII (November, 1941), 
195-206. 

Summarizes the responses of 627 teachers of Grades, I, II, and III rep- 
resenting 13 states and 26 school systems on check lists which aimed to deter- 
mine the extent to which specific activities in teaching phonics are stressed. 
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Cartwright, Catherine C. “Who Reads the Readable Books,” Wailson Library 
Bulletin, XV (June, 1941), 817-19. 
Summarizes the findings of a questionnaire submitted to readers of tl 


Peoples Library during a three-month period. 


18. Cole, Doris M. “Bad Boys and Their Books,” Wéilson Library Bulletin, XV! 
(March, 1942), 532-36, 543 
Compares in respect to intelligence, school grades, and social adjustm 
thirty high school pupils who read books voluntarily with thirty who did : 
includes case studies of both readers and non-readers 
19. Cornell, Ethel L. “Can Librarians Help Unusual Readers?” ALA Bulle 
XXXV (March, 1941), 160-65. 
Summarizes the general findings and characteristics of individual cas 
reported by thirty-eight librarians who kept records of the voluntary reading 


done by individuals over a period of about three months 


20. Cornell, Ethel | [he Voluntary Reading of High School Pupils,” ALA Bull 
tin, XXXV (May, 1941), 295—300. 
Analyzes the voluntary reading records of 135 pupils (58 boys and 


girls) secured during a three-month period by eight public and twenty 


school libraries 


1. Corrigan, Marie. “Reading Studies Go to Work,” English Journal, XXX 2 
(January, 1942), 31—3¢ 
Reports the results of a controlled experiment including two groups 
twenty nine high-school students to determine the effect that twenty-four week 
of special drill in reading had on reading achievement and grades in hist 


and biology 


22. Dearborn, Walter F., and Wilking, S. Vincent. “Improving the Reading 
College Freshmen,"’ School Review, XLIX (November, 1941), 668-78. 
Reviews the procedures and results of a series of experiments to impr 


various aspects of reading among freshman students at Harvard Universit 


23. Dent, Harold C. “A Principal Looks at Primers,” Elementary English Review 
XIX (April, 1942), 140-46. 

Identifies ten items that should be considered in choosing readers for tl 

ary grades; presents data on certain items based on an analysis of 


pf 
eighteen primers, first and second readers. 
4. Dice, Leah Kathryn. An Experimental Study of Two Methods of Teachin . 
Beginning Reading: The Direct versus the Preparatory Approach. Johns Ho; 
kins University Studies in Education, No. 32. Baltimore, Maryland: Jol ) 


Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. xii + 92 
Presents the results of a controlled experiment involving pupils fr 
ten schools to determine the relative effectiveness of two methods of teachit 


beginning reading. 
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Digna, Sister M. “An Integrated Program of Remedial Reading,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XUlI (April, 1942), 209-11. 
Reports the results of a controlled experiment to determine the value of 
providing some training in remedial reading as a part of a Freshman com- 
position course. 


Eberl, Marguerite Thoma. “Summarization, Criticism and Explanation of Data 
Pertaining to the Relation of Visual Disorders to Reading Disabilities,” 
American Journal of Optometry and Archives of American Academy of OD- 
tometry, XVII (December, 1941), 537—49. 

Reviews the findings of thirty or more investigations relating to the in- 
cidence of various visual defects among good and poor readers and discusses 
their implications critically. 


Emig, Dorothy, and Nelson, Eunice. “A Brief Report on Metronoscope Instruc- 
tion in Elementary Grade Schools,” El] Paso Schools Standard, XIX (May, 
1942), 3-7. 

Reports the results of experiments in grades V through VIII to determine 
the effect of the use of the metronoscope two or three times a week during 
the reading period. 


Figurel, J. Allen. “Relative Difficulty of Reading Material for Ninth Grade 
Literature,” Pittsburgh Schools, XVI (January—February, 1942), 125-38. 
Compares the difficulty level of seven high school classics, as determined 
through the use of the Yoakam vocabulary scale, with the choices of 168 
ninth-grade pupils. 


Forster, Miriam. “Visual and Visual-Kinaesthetic Learning in Reading Nonsense 
Syllables,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (September, 1941), 
452-58. 

Reports the results of three exploratory experiments with forty students 
to determine if the value of the Fernald tracing method of learning to read 
depends more on the kinaesthetic factor or upon a better visual perception of 
printed symbols. 


Gates, Arthur I. “The Role of Personality Maladjustment in Reading Disability,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIX (September, 1941), 77-83. 

Presents conclusions, based on the findings of three doctoral studies, 

concerning the role of personality and emotional factors in reading disability. 


Gates, Arthur I., and Pritchard, Miriam C. “Teaching Reading to Slow-learning 
or ‘Dull-normal’ Pupils,” Teachers College Record, XLIII (January, 1942), 
255-63. 


Reports the methods and certain results of teaching reading to seven 
classes of slow-learning pupils during a period of five years. 
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32. Gilbert, Luther C., and Gilbert, Doris Wilcox. “Reading Before the Eye 
movement Camera versus Reading Away from It,” Elementary School Journal 
XLII (February, 1942), 443-47. 
Compares the total reading time, rate of reading, and reading score of 
forty-seven fifth-grade pupils when reading at a table and before an eye 
movement camera. 


33. Guiler, W. S., and Coleman, J. H. “Reading at the College Level,” Journal of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, XVII (October, 1941) 
16-27 


Discusses the procedures used and the results attained through a reading 
program designed to meet the needs of 1,043 retarded readers in a school of 
education, who were preparing to teach. 

34. Gray, William S. “Summary of Reading Investigations July 1, 1940 to June 3 
1941," Journal of Educational Research, XXXV (February, 1942), 401-42 

Presents a summary and an annotated bibliography of 114 scientifx 
studies relating to reading 

35. Hampel, Margaret. ‘Unpublished Studies in Elementary School English, 1941 
Elementary English Review, XVIII (November, 1941), 255-62; XVIII 
(December, 1941), 300-305; XIX (January, 1942), 23-28 

Presents abstracts of unpublished studies relating to various aspects of th 
language arts including reading. 

36. Harlow, Bruce. “Are the Heaviest Readers the Best Students?” Wilson Library 
Bulletin, XVI (March, 1942), 537-38, 543. 

Compares the number of books read during a semester by 767 students 
with their grade point scores; also compares the grade point scores of students 
withdrawing no books for home study. 

37. Harris, Theodore Lester. A Laboratory Study of the Relation of Selected Fact 
to the Span of Recognition in Silent Reading. A dissertation submitted to th 
faculty of the Division of the Social Sciences in candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, 1941 
Pp. x+ 144 

Describes the procedures and results of a controlled experiment in grade 
two to six, and in the ninth and thirteenth grades, to determine the span ot 
recognition and the relationship of ten psychological factors and nine visual 
factors to it 

38. Hartmann, George W. “A Critique of the Common Method of Estimating 
Vocabulary Size, Together with Some Data on the Absolute Word Knowledg« 
of Educated Adults,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (May, 1941) 
351-58 


Summarizes data secured to test the hypothesis that the nature of the 


sampling from different sources is responsible for gross differences among 
groups in estimating vocabulary size. 
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House, Ralph W. “The Effect of a Program of Initial Instruction on the 
Pronunciation Skills at the Fourth-Grade Level as Evidenced in Skills Growth,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, X (September, 1941), 54—56. 

Reports how successfully 164 fourth-grade pupils had mastered “the use 
of a complete symbolization, as measured by independent analysis of un- 
familiar words, following a controlled experience with a specific form of 
instructional material.” 


Humphreys, Phila. “The Reading Interests and Habits of Six Hundred Children 
in the Intermediate Grades,” Language Arts in the Elementary School, pp. 421- 
28. Twentieth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XX, No. 6. 
Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association, 1941. 

Summarizes evidence relative to the improvement of leisure reading 
among intermediate grade pupils as a result of the gradual increase in the 
variety of recreational reading materials. 


Jackman, Mabel E. “The Relation Between Maturity of Content and Simplicity 
of Style in Selected Books of Fiction,” Library Quarterly, XI (July, 1941), 
302-27 

Compares the rankings of books on a scale of maturity of content with 
their readability as determined by the Gray—Leary formula. 


Johnson, William H. “Development of the Chicago Program to Aid Pupils 
Lacking Reading Readiness,” Elementary School Journal, XLII (January, 
1942), 337-46 

Presents evidence of the value of a special program for those entering the 
first grade who are lacking in rormal readiness to jearn to read. 


Johnston, J. W., Coleman, J. H., and Guiler, W. S. “Improving the Reading 
Ability of Elementary-School Pupils,” Elementary School Journal, XLII 
(October, 1941), 105-15. 

Reports the procedures utilized and the results obtained in an experiment 
in remedial reading with fifth-grade pupils. 


Kennedy, Helen. “A Study of Children’s Hearing as It Relates to Reading,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, X (June, 1942), 238-51. 
Summarizes related studies and presents the findings of hearing and 


reading tests given to elementary and high-school pupils. 


Kessler, Edward. “The Readability of Selected Contemporary Books for Leisure 
Reading in High School Biology,” Science Education, XXV (October, 1941), 
260—64 

Reports the results of a study of 35 books to determine their difficulty on 
the basis of “average sentence-length in words” and “number of different hard 


words.” 
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46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


53 
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Knehr, Charles Anthony. “The Effects of Monocular Vision on Measures of 
Reading Efficiency and Perceptual Span,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
XXIX (August, 1941), 133-54. 

Summarizes data from fifteen women and one man “to determine the role 
of monocular and binocular vision in reading . . . with especial reference to 
the role of perceptual span and co-ordinate behavior of the eyes.” 


Kopel, David. “Reading Readiness: Its Determination and Use,” Teachers Col. 
lege Journal, XIII (January, 1942), 64-70. (Terre Haute, Indiana: Indiana 
State Teachers College). 

Summarizes and interprets data from various published studies relative 
to reading readiness. 


Kopel, David, and Geerdes, Harold. “A Survey of Clinical Services for Poor 

Readers,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XX XIII (March, 1942), 209-20. 

Presents the results of a questionnaire survey of more than forty recog- 

nized psychological and psychiatric clinics to secure information about the 
diagnostic and remedial services available. 


Langsam, Rosalind Streep. “A Factoral Analysis of Reading Ability,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, X (September, 1941), 57-63. 
Presents the findings of a study to determine “(1) the factors revealed by 
a diversified battery of tests of reading ability and (2) the loading that each 
factor evidences in each of these tests.” 


Lorge, Irving, and Blau, Raphael. “Reading Comprehension of Adults,” Teacher: 
College Record, XLIII (December, 1941), 189-98. 
Presents data concerning the reading ability of two groups of adults, one 
representing an age range from twenty to seventy years, and the other including 
youth in the eighth grade in 1921 who were also tested in 1932 and 1941. 


Luckiesh, Matthew, and Moss, Frank K. “The Extent of the Perceptual Span in 
Reading,” Journal of General Psychology, XXV (October, 1941), 267-72. 

Summarizes data secured “from numerous records of the eye movements 

obtained while the subjects read under normal conditions of posture, fixa- 
tional distance, illumination, etc.” using 4-pt., 6-pt., 8-pt., and 10-pt. type. 


. Luckiesh, Matthew, and Moss, Frank K. “The Task of Reading,” Elementary 


School Journal, XLII (March, 1942), 510-14. 

Describes the muscular energy expended in reading and presents evidence 
of the changes in time per line, fixations per line, duration of average fixations, 
and regressions per line during an hour of reading. 


MacLatchy, Josephine H. “A Case in Point,” Educational Research Bulletin, XX 
(September 17, 1941), 152-65. 
Describes the procedures adopted in a school for identifying poor readers 
and providing remedial instruction, and presents evidence of the progress 
achieved. 
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McCallister, J. M. “College Instruction in Reading,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXIV 
(April, 1942), 311-13. 

Reports the results of an experiment “in which instruction in reading 
was employed with a group of students who were poorly prepared for college 
study.” 

McDade, James E. “The Two Basic Reading Skills,” Chicago Schools Journal, 
XXIII (September-October, 1941), 26-30. 

Compares median rates in words per minute “for maximum inner speech” 
and “ordinary silent reading” in the case of four elementary and high school 
groups. 


56. McKim, Margaret Grace. The Reading of Verbal Material in Ninth Grade 


Algebra. Teachers College Contributions to Education No. 850. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. viii-+- 134. 

Correlates the scores of 120 first-year algebra students on two tests “in 
reading typical explanatory material and problems in ninth grade algebra’ with 
scores on standardized reading, mental ability, and algebra tests and final 
examinations. 

McNeil, G. B. “The Effect of Varying Illumination Intensities Upon Learning,” 
El Paso Schools Standards, XIX (December, 1941), 19-26. 

Summarizes the finding of various investigations relative to the effect of 
different illumination intensities upon reading and learning. 

Mellone, Margaret A. “An Investigation into the Relationship Between Reading 
Ability and I. Q. as Measured by a Verbal Group Intelligence Test,” British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, X11 (June, 1942), 128-35. 

Reports results of statistical analyses of test data secured from fifty pupils 
in each age group—eight to eleven inclusive—to determine age limit below 
which I. Q.’s secured from a verbal group intelligence test are invalid because 
of lack of reading facility. 

Meyers, Vest Cleveland. Seventh Grade Free Reading—lts Relation to Certain 
Personal and Environmental Factors. Doctor's Dissertation, University of 
Michigan, 1940. Pp. x + 149. 

Presents the results of an elaborate study of “the relationship of the 
time spent in free reading by a representative group of seventh-grade children 
to certain persoaal and environmental factors.” 

Miller, Clara E. “Necessity for Well-Planned Reading Programs in Centralized 
Schools,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVII (April, 1941), 
301-04. 

Reports the results of a survey of the mental ability and reading difficul- 
ties of pupils in grades 7 to 12 inclusive. 


91. Muller, Hans. “Two Major Approaches to the Social Psychology of Reading,” 


Library Quarterly, XII (January, 1942), 1-28. 

Describes two approaches that dominate contemporary social psychology 
(the stimulus-response and the symbolic-interaction) and shows how they 
influence kinds of problems investigated and the methods of investigation used. 
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62. Murphy, Helen A., and Junkins, Kathryn M. “Increasing the Rate of Learning 
in First Grade Reading,” Education, LXII (September, 1941), 37-39. See 
also reprint from the editorial office of the World Book Company. 

Presents evidence of the effectiveness of training in auditory and visua 
discrimination of word elements. 


63. Nemec, Lois G., and Losinski, Blanche. “A Study of the Difficulty of Dolch 
Basic Sight Vocabulary in the Second and Third Grades of the Rural Schools 
in Twenty-Two Counties of the State of Wisconsin,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXXV (November, 1941), 208-17. 

Describes the Dolch basic vocabulary list and summarizes the results of 


giving the list to 2,749 second grade and 3,222 third grade pupils in 1,25 
rural schools 


64. Nolan, Esther Grace. “Reading Difficulty versus Low Mentality,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XVII (January, 1942), 34-39. 
Presents case records illustrating the difficulty of distinguishing betwee: 
low mental development and severe reading difficulty. 


65. Norvell, George W. ‘Wide Individual Reading Compared with the Tradition 


Plan of Studying Literature,” School Review, XLIX (October, 1941), 603-13 
Presents the results of a controlled experiment involving 24 class 
enrolling 466 high-school pupils. 


66. O'Leary, V. C. “Scientific Knowledge Necessary for an Intelligent Reading 


Periodicals,” Teachers College Journal, XIII (May, 1942), 115-17. (Terre 
Haute, Indiana: Indiana State Teachers College). 

Reports the results of an analysis of the issues of five magazines during 
1940 to determine the physical science terms used; compares with the results 
of similar studies made fifteen years earlier 


67. Parkins, George A. “The Claremont Experiments.”” American Research Counc 
of Optometry Bulletin No. 25. Ord, Nebraska: American Research 
of Optometry, 1941. Pp. 22 (mimeographed). 


Council 


Describes the procedures and findings of two experiments to determin 
(a) if training among children with the Helmholtz Tele-Stereoscope an 


(b) if training to eliminate the difficulty in maintaining a fixation are of 
distinct value. 


68. Parkins, George A. “Influenza Epidemic of 1940—41 and Its Apparent Effect on 
Reading Speed and Comprehension of 5th and 6th Grade Students in Pomona 
Public Schools, Pomona, California.” American Research Council of Op 
tometry Bulletin No. 26. Ord, Nebraska: American Research 


Council of : 
Optometry, 1941. Pp. 5 (mimeographed). 


Compares the effect of an influenza epidemic on speed and comprehension 


of two groups of fifth-and sixth-grade pupils, one of which had 
training and the other had not 


visu 
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Parkins, George A. “Controlled Research versus Clinical Findings,” American 
Journal of Optometry and Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 
XVIII (August, 1941), 378-86. 

Discusses methods of gathering visual evidence that meets rigid scientific 
standards and illustrates procedures involved in a study of 2,100 students 
ranging from kindergarten to twelfth grade. 

Parry, Douglas F. “Reading Gains in a Freshman Remedial Program at Syracuse 
University,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (November, 1941), 
631-35. 

Compares the average reading centiles of freshman students on the 
various sections of the Iowa Silent Reading Test before and after 31 hours of 
testing and remedial work 

Peters, Henry B. “The Influence of Orthoptic Training on Reading Ability,’ 
American Journal of Optometry and Archives of American Academy of Op 
tometry, XIX (March, April, 1942), 95-111, 152-76 

Presents six conclusions from a survey of scientific literature concerning 
the relation between orthoptic training and reading ability; summarizes the 
results of a study with college students to determine the efficacy of orthoptic 
training 

Reading Instruction in Secondary Schools. Research Bulletin of the National Edu 
cation Association, Vol. XX, No. 1. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1942. Pp. 48 

Describes the status of reading instruction in high schools as revealed 
through questionnaire replies from 2,275 high school principals, 320 out 
standing teachers, 74 teachers in training in summer classes, and recent 
articles, books, and monographs on high school reading instruction 

Richter, Lt. Carlton E., and Parr, F. W. “Remedial-Reading Instruction in 
Oregon Secondary Schools,” School Review, (May, 1942), 368-380 

Presents the results of a survey of the provisions made for remedial read 
ing instruction in 211, or 70 per cent, of the high schools of Oregon 

Robinson, Francis P., and Hall, Prudence. “Studies of Higher-Level Reading 
Abilities,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (April, 1941), 241-52 

Compares intercorrelations among rate scores and comprehension accuracy 
scores on art, geology, fiction, Canadian history, and Russian history tests 
given to 205 college students 

Robinson, Francis P., and Hall, William E. Concerning Reading Readiness Tests 
Bulletin of the Ohio Conference on Reading, No. 3. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University Press, 1942. Pp. iv + 16 

Summarizes the evidence contained in thirty-three reports concerning 


issues relating to reading readiness tests, such as their reliability, how well 


they predict reading success, their relationship to intelligence tests and rating 


scales as predictors of reading success 
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76. Russell, David H. ‘Voluntary Reading and Academic Achievements in Two 
Canadian High Schools,” School Review, L (February, 1942), 112-20. 

Compares the voluntary reading and home work of approximately 130 
boys and 160 girls in Grades IX and X with their school marks. 

Simpson, Ray H. “Further Analysis of the Results of Speed Drills with the 
Metron-O-Scope,” Jourxal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (May, 1941), 
386-88. 

Reviews the results of an experiment by Garver and Mathews and raises 
questions which emphasize the need for great care in setting up such experi 
ments and in presenting and interpreting the findings. 

8. Simpson, R. G. “The Reading Laboratory as a Service Unit in College,” School 
and Society, LV (May 30, 1942), 621-23. 

Presents data showing the value of remedial training given to freshman 
students. 

’9. Smith, Mary Katherine. ‘““Measurement of the Size of General English Vocabulary 
Through the Elementary Grades and High School,” Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, XXIV (November, 1941), 313-45. 

Reports the results of The English Recognition Vocabulary Test given 
from the first grade through high school in two schools and through the first 
eight grades in a third school. 

80. Sohon, Julian A. “Workers and Readers: the Correlation Between Economic 
Trends and Library Statistics in Bridgeport, Connecticut,” Library Quarterly 
XI (July, 1941), 334-56. 

Presents data showing the influence of employment on the amount read 
emphasizes the fact that libraries should prepare for new demands made on 
them by changing economic conditions. 

81. Spache, George. “Deriving Comprehension, Rate, and Accuracy of Reading 
Norms for a Short Form of the Metropolitan Achievement Reading Test, 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (May, 1941), 359-64. 

Presents evidence concerning the validity of a short form of the Metro 
politan Achievement Reading Test, grades IV through VI, and considers the 
possibility of predicting probable grade scores on the whole test from raw 
scores on the short form. 

82. Spache, George. “New Trends in Primary-Grade Readers,” Elementary School 
Journal, XLII (December, 1941), 283-90. 

Discusses three definite trends in primary-grade readers and presents evi 
dence relative to vocabulary characteristics of preprimers, primers, first and 


second readers 
83. Stauffer, Russell G. “A Study of Prefixes in the Thorndike List to Establish 
a List of Prefixes that Should Be Taught in the Elementary School,” Journal 
f Educational Research, XXXV (February, 1942), 453-58. 
Reports the result of a study of the Thorndike List of Twenty Thousand 
Words to determine the number and frequency of the prefixes involved. 
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Stevens, Leila. “Format and Content of Readers,” Elementary School Journal, 
XLII (October, 1941), 120-29. 
Presents the results of an analysis of eleven second and eleven third 
readers with special attention to the occupations referred to in them. 


Stevens, Leila. “Poetry Presentation of Second- and Third-Grade Readers,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XLII (March, 1942), 534-39. 
Presents the results of an analysis of eleven second and third grade 
readers to determine the amount of poetry presented, the range of subjects, 
and the names of the poets. 


Stone, Clarence R. Stome’s Graded Vocabulary for Primary Reading. St. Louis, 
Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. 30. 
Presents a graded vocabulary for the primary grades based upon an analysis 
of the words appearing most widely in 105 pre-primers, primers, first readers, 
second readers, and third readers. 


Stone, Clarence R. “A Vocabulary Study Based on 107 Primary-grade Books,” 
Elementary School Journal, XLII (February, 1942), 452-55. 
Presents an “up-to-date graded vocabulary in primary reading” in which 
the words appearing most widely are graded on the basis of their use as new 
words in series of readers. 


Stone, Lewis Gordon. “Reading Reactions for Varied Types of Subject Matter 
an Analytical Study of the Eye-Movements of College Freshmen,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, X (September, 1941), 64-77. 

Reports the results of analyses of eye-movement records of 64 college 
freshmen taken while reading various types of material. 


Stromberg, Eleroy L. “The Reliability of Monocular Photography in the Inves 
tigation of Reading,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXIII (February, 
1942), 118-27. 

Reports the results of a study involving 125 college students showing 
that variations exist in the fixation points of the two eyes in reading. 


Stroud, J. B. “A Critical Note on Reading,” Psychological Bulletin, XXXIX 
(March, 1942), 173-78 
Discusses critically the results of studies that deal with the relationship 
between rate and comprehension in reading and with the number of fixations 
per line in adult reading. 


Sullivan, Helen Blair, and McCarthy, Josephine. “An Evaluation of Reading 
Readiness Materials,” Education, LXII (September, 1941), 40-43. 

Compares factors measured in five reading readiness tests and presents 
evidence of the relative difficulty of twelve of the functions tested. 
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Tangney, Homer F. “A Study Relating to the Change in the Newspaper Read 
in Interests of Secondary School Students since the Entrance of the United 
States into World War II,” Journal of Experimental Education, X (June, 
1942), 195-99. 

Reports the results of an interest questionnaire “comprising fifty items 
of features of the daily newspapers,” given to 200 students in May, 1941, and 
January, 1942 


Thorndike, E. L. The Teaching of English Suffixes. Teachers College Contribu 
tions to Education No. 847. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, 1941 Pp 82 

Lists the different meanings of all important English sufhxes, together 
with the frequency of each; discusses the general problem involved in teaching 
pupils to understand and use suffixes 

Thorndike, Robert L. “Words and the Comics,” Journal of Experimental Eds 
cation, X (December, 1941), 110—13. 

Reports the results of an analysis of the range and difficulty of the 
vocabulary of four comic magazines whose circulation is among the highest 

Thurston, Mary Ethel. “Teaching English to High-School Children with Ek 
mentary-School Reading Ability,” School Review, L (June, 1942), 423-31 

Presents the results of a study of the reading achievement of seven hun 
ired pupils previous to high school entrance; describes the methods adopted 
ind the progress of 130 pupils who ranked below seventh grade level on 


the tests 


Tinker, Miles A. “Individual and Sex Differences in Speed of Saccadic Ey 


Movements,” Studies in Personality, pp. 271-80. New York: McGraw-Hil 
Book Co., Inc., 1942 
Reports the findings of a study including seven men and seven women 
to determine “through analysis of variance, individual and sex differences 
speed of saccadic eye movements.when the eye sweeps through angles of five 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, thirty, and thirty-five degrees 
nker, Miles A. “Effect of Visual Adaptation Upon Intensity of Light Preferred 
for Reading,” American Journal of Psychology, LIV (October, 1941), 559-63 


Presents the results <« 


f an experiment including 144 university students 
to find out “the degree to which the illumination intensity chosen for com 
rtable reading is determined by the illumination level to which the eye is 
: lapted = 
iker, Miles A. “The Effect of Adaptation upon Visual Efficiency in Illumina 
tion Studies, American J] urnal of Optometry a nd Archives of American 
lcademy of Optometry, XIX (April, 1942), 143-51 
Discusses the basic issues involved and shows application to the field of 


ing as revealed through studies based on findings of six groups of seventy 


two college students each 
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Tinker, Miles A., and Paterson, Donald G. “Reader Preferences and Typo 


graphy,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVI1 (February, 1942), 38-40 
resents evidence concerning “the extent to which judged legibility and 

dged pleasingness (of typographical arrang nts) agree or disagree with 
ther.” 

xler, Arthur E. The Nature and Use of Reading Tests. Educational Records 

Bulletin No. 34. New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1941. Pp. 64 
Describes the more widely used reading tests in elementary and secondary 

illustrates their use in diagnosis and remedial instruction, and presents 


on the relationship of three reading tests to mental age 


gs, Frances Oralind, and Sandt, Karl E. “An Evaluation of Techniques of 

Measuring Visual Acuity at the College Level,” Educational and Psychological 
“? nt, 1 (July, 1941), 295-302 

( pares the results of the Betts’ tests and oculists’ tests on 87 college 


letermine the validity of the former as a screening test for visual 


n, Charles L. “Classroom Behavior Problems Encountered in Attempting 

Teach Illiterate Defective Boys How to-Read | urnal of Educational Psy 
XXXII (May, 1941), 339-50 

( pares the classroom reactions of two groups oO! defective adoles it 

group ling below grad nd the other reading b than 


g El $ in Re lial R ig | ( Educational R 
XL (Ma: 1942), 14 l 
Analy scores fro pproximatel pils in grades trom IV t 
VII 1 t California Test of Mental Maturity, the California Test of Per 
Progressive Achi Test in Reading 
‘. Ss Effects of Practice 1 the | eptual Span for Letters,’ jours al 
’ y, XXVI (A; 1942) 17-51 
S ci the effect of twelve daily practice periods on perceptual span 
of twenty subjects 
Gertrud Ele its in G gray R 1eSs i ; ry 5 
rnal, XLII (Dec ver, 1941), 2 
I rtf by is OF questionnalir ignifica ttached [ t I 
tain aspec f reading abili ‘ in graphic readines 
M. I es in I 1 Sindy ) eH ry Readis 
d Fourth Grade Childs J s Hopkins University Studies in 
n No. 31. Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. x 
( su progress in knowledg: I ) y f i f 
ps, one ta ght by the 1 text book etl 1 and tl ther by 
vide use of oral instruction, pictures, playground projects, excursi 
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Wilking, S. Vincent. “Personality Maladjustment as a Causative Factor in Read. 

ing Disability,” Elementary School Journal, XLII (December, 1941), 268-79 

Reviews the evidence presented in thirty studies concerning the part 
played by personality maladjustments in reading disability. 


Wilson, Frank T. “Early Achievement in Reading,” Elementary School Journal, 
XLII (April, 1942), 609-15. 

Analyzes the results of tests of early reading abilities to determine those 

“which seem to be the most important in guiding the progress of young 
children in learning to read.” 


Wilson, Olga Pool. “A Study of Reading Readiness Tests,” El Paso School 
Standard, XIX (October, 1941), 32-35. 

Presents data relative to the validity and reliability of the Lee-Clark, the 
Metropolitan, the Van Wagenen, and the Betts Ready to Read tests. 

Witty, Paul. “Children’s Interest in Reading the Comics,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, X (December, 1941), 100-04. 

Summarizes data secured from 334 pupils in Grades IV, V, and VI rela 
tive to their interests in and preferences for comic strips, magazines, and 
books. 

Witty, Paul. “Reading the Comics—A Comparative Study,” Journal of Experi 
mental Education, X (December, 1941), 105-09. 

Compares the interests in comics of children selected at random from 

2500 in Grades IV, V, and VI of eight schools. 


. Witty, Paul, Smith, Ethel, and Coomer, Anne. “Reading the Comics in Grades 


VII and VIII,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXIII (March, 1942), 
173-82. 

Presents data from 224 seventh and eighth grade pupils and compares the 
results with those secured from children in grades IV, V, and VI. 


Young, William E. “Recent Research on Reading in the Social Studies,” Eds 
cation, LXII (September, 1941), 18-26. 
Summarizes a series of studies which support the assumption that im 
provement of instruction in the social studies involves improvement of reading 
ability. 


Zeller, Dale. The Relative Importance of Factors of Interest in Reading Materials 
for Junior High School Pupils. Teachers College Contributions to Education 
No. 841. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. viii 
+ 90. 

Presents evidence concerning the relative influence of factors of interest 
in determining the reading preferences of junior high school pupils; develops 
equations for predicting the interest appeal of reading materials for boys 
and girls. 
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IMPROVING THE READING ABILITY OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 
W. S. GUILER 
Miami University, Oxford, Obio 


EMILY MURPHY 
Richmond (Indiana) Public Schools 


J. H. COLEMAN 
Miami University, Oxford, Obio 


Editor's note: Increasingly more attention appears to be given to the 
problem of reading at the high school level. The techniques and procedures 
here employed are applicable to other levels of instruction. 


Durinc the school year 1939-40 Miss Emily Murphy, a teacher of 
English in the Richmond Senior High School, Richmond, Indiana, conducted 
a controlled experiment in remedial reading with tenth-grade pupils. The 
purpose of the project was to determine the extent to which the reading abil- 
ity of high-school students may be improved by means of a systematic pro- 
gram of remedial reading. The students comprising the experimental group 
were given systematic training in reading comprehension; those comprising 
the control group were not given this training. The total time spent on the 
project did not exceed nineteen hours. A one-hour period per week during 
a semester was devoted to the work. Although the study was made with 
high-school students, the procedures utilized and reported are applicable at 
the elementary-school, junior high-school, and college level. 

A number of considerations lend significance to an attempt to improve 
the reading habits of high-school students. First, the demand made on abil- 
ity to read, both in school and in life outside the school, is greater today’ 
than ever before. In former days, the reading that was required in a school 
subject was often limited to the use of a single textbook. In contrast with 
this former practice, pupils in certain courses—social studies, for example— 
in a good modern school need to read widely in several books and current 
periodicals. In such a situation, poor readers are obviously and seriously 
handicapped. Moreover, the abundance of reading material in the form of 
newspapers, magazines and books with which modern life outside the school 
surrounds the individual is in striking contrast with the meager reading en- 
vironment of an earlier day. Since learning depends in great measure on 
information gained from this wide variety of available reading material, one 
who cannot read well is seriously handicapped in acquiring intelligence 
about what is going on in his world. 
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4 second consideration is that a considerable proportion of the s 


ondary-school population is seriously retarded in reading. Surveys of reading 


hievement reveal serious shortcomings in the reading habits of many abil 
tudents in high school and even in college. In a review of the researc! stuc 
lies made in reading during the period of 1926 to 1936, Gray states B fest 
One of the significant facts emphasized by the results of recent investiga : 
ons is that a s rprisingly large percentage of pupils encounter serious diff 
lty in reading or are unable to engage successfully in required reading pe 
tivities. The situation is particularly acute in the upper grades and in high 
schools Ihe results of recent unpublished studies made by the writers of st 
he reading achievement of students in a number of typical high schools it 
Ohio and Indiana confirm Gray's statement. Analysis of the test scores 
shows a striking amount of retardation in reading comprehension Of the f 
tudents surveyed, 37 per cent were retarded one or more years; 24 per cent 
wo Of more years; 12 per cent, three or more years; and 4 per cent, four or 
more years. Equally striking was the amount of retardation in rate of read \ 
ing. Of the students who were sub-standard in reading rate, 63 per cet 
were retarded one or more years; 48 per cent, two or more years; 32 pet 
cent nree Or more ycars and Ls P r cent, four or more ycars f 
A third consideration has to do with the factor of pupil maturity. Lear: 
ing to read is a very omplex in ellectual task: moreover, pupils leave tl 
elementary school at a very immature age. Because of the complexity of tl 
reading process and because of the limitations set by nature on pupil maturity 
training in reading cannot stop with the elementary school. The secondar 
hool must of necessity assume responsibility for developing reading habit 
to a point where they are adequate for meeting later school and life demand 
Pairing the students into two e juivalent reading groups constituted tl 
first step in the project. For this purpose Form A of the Iowa Silent Read 
ng Test: Advanced (New Edition) was given to ay proximately 200 of th 
nth-grade students at the beginning of the experiment. The reading test 
of of seven parts designated as follows: (1) rate-comprehension 
(2) directed reading, (3) poetry comprehension, (4) word meaning, (5) 
entence meaning, (6) paragraph comprehension, and (7) location of 11 ; 
formation. The actual pairing was made on the basis of the total raw scot 
on those parts of the test which measure the aspects of reading comprehensio: 





[hirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I 
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vhich the remedial project sought to improve. The two groups were equated 
, matching each student selected for one group with a pupil of like reading 
ibility for the other group. In order to insure valid pairing, only those 
students were selected who could be matched within three points of raw 


test score. Actually, the pairing was quite close, as an inspection of columns 1 


nd 3 of Table I will reveal. Seventy-four of the seventy-seven pairs were 
matched within two points of raw test score; sixty-four pairs, within one 
point; and thirty-six pairs, with identical raw test scores. On this basis 
venty-seven pairs were formed. For convenience of later discussion these 
students will be referred to as (a) the experimental group, and (b) the 
ontrol group. 
The second step in the project consisted in the organization and admin- 
tration of a systematic program of remedial reading for the experimental 
‘tudents. The instructional materials used in the remedial program consisted 
f thirty-six reading units which had been designed for grades nine and ten.’ 
\ fairly adequate idea of the nature and organization of the various units 
an be obtained from the one that is reproduced on pages 4 and 5. Each 
init begins with a selection of not more than three hundred words. Three 
riteria were employed in the choice of the selections. These are (1) student 
interest in the content, (2) social significance of the content, and (3) diff- 
ilty of the content. Just below each selection is a glossary in which all 


REPRODUCTION OF A TYPICAL READING UNIT 


The youth of 100 years ago had security of a kind. There was little danger that 

y would have no way of earning a living when they grew up. There was an abun- 
ce of work for them to do. The country was new and needed many hands to de 
velop it. The young people could work on the farms with their families, or they 
ild move to the city and probably find work in the infant business and factory estab 
shments. When hard times fell upon the towns and cities, as was often the case even 
k in those days, the young people could move westward and become pioneers, 
setting up farms for themselves and helping to build new communities. The undevel- 
bed West offered opportunities for youthful exergy and initiative. But pioneer life 
was hard and frying. Most of those who undertook it were obliged to engage in tasks 
) difficult that the average young person today would shudder at the thought of them 


*W. S. Guiler and J. H. Coleman, Getting the Meaning (Book 2). (Chicago, 
lll.: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1940). 

*This unit appears as unit 22 in Book 2 of Getting the Meaning, W. S. Guiler 
nd J. H. Coleman, J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago. 1940. 
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Nevertheless, the youth of yesterday had greater security than the young men 
and women of today. The majority of present-day youth live in cities and depend for 
their livelihood upon an industrial system over which they, as individuals, have little 
control. At the present time, about 5,000,000 of these young people are out of schoo! 
and cannot find jobs. The knowledge that their services are not wanted injures their 
morale and makes them dependent on others for their livelihood. 

Hence, the greatest problem of the youth of today is economic insecurity. It is 
both a problem and a challenge. If the young people take advantage of their rich 
opportunities to study the big problems of the day; if they learn how to make their 
influence felt—then they may bring themselves and the rest of the nation wmprecedented 


prosperity and security. 


CHALLENGE, a test of courage and ability. Securrry, freedom from worry; being 
DEPENDENT, relying on someone else for safe. 

help. SETTING UP FARMS, starting farms where 
ECONOMIC INSECURITY, not being sure of there were none. 

earning enough money to be able to SHuDDER, tremble with fear. 

live properly TRYING, hard to bear or endure; severe 
INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM, a condition where UNDERTOOK, tried; attempted. 

most people work in factories. UNDEVELOPED, lacking roads, towns, 
INITIATIVE, ability to start new things. farms, railroads, and modern conven 
LIVELIHOOD, a living iences. 
MorALE, a feeling of courage, confidence, UNPRECEDENTED, never known before 


and enthusiasm. 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR UNIT 22 


Write your answers in the spaces provided. Under GETTING WORD MEAN 
INGS, you will write words as answers; under GETTING THE FACTS, you will 
write A, D, or N as answers; under the other headings, you will write numbers as 


answers 


GetrinG Worp MEANINGS. In the space at the right, write the italicized word 
which means: 


» Calm past as wok ats be ClGINE WED cicecanewcisecscndasdinceinn 
a 
new; not very old; not yet strong and secure __._________--_--------- 

Ss ff } ff Of ff ere ee oe ee 

» Comms GROEIs OD cach ini th cetbneeeen 
6. strength; power; will to work; vigor; fervor __._.___-- sais ienacealighinipeaiatiie 
7. good fortune; success; affluence; well-being ....._...--~~- sien 
S. saiety pevtections: GUMGRROEs GUI cick ccnstemcindicnemenrtentinne 
9. forced to depend or rely on others; cannot support or sustain itself _.._-- 

10. means of living; support; maintenance; subsistence _..............--- 

11. unusual; without previous examples; without antecedents _.........~~-- 


A hm wh 
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CHOOSING THE BEsT TITLE. The best title for this selection is _.......--- ee 


1, The Undeveloped West 
2. Today's Youth Problem 


3. 
4. 


Settlement of the West 
Unprecedented Prosperity 


GETTING THE MAIN IDEA. The main idea of this selection is that _....---_- 


1. The average young person does 3. Young people should find jobs on 


not like hard work. 


Youthful energy should be used 


in infant businesses. 


4. 


farms or in new communities. 
Economic insecurity is a very serious 
problem of present-day youth. 


‘TING THE FAcrTs. For your answer write A (agrees), D (disagrees), or N (not 


included). 


1. The majority of present-day youth live in the city _.-..__.__-__---------- 
Most people went west 100 years ago in wagon trains __.._--~~_- ieee 


[here were no hard times in towns and cities 100 years ago 3 
i. Knowing that one’s services are not wanted does not harm one’s morale 4 
5. Youth in our schools are now studying the big problems of the day 5 
There are 500,000 young people out of school who cannot find jobs = 6 


The youth of 100 years ago had security because there was plenty of work 


NG AN OUTLINE. Make a partial outline of the selection by writing the numbers 


of eight of the following items in the proper spaces. 


1. Greater insecurity 
An undeveloped West 

3. Better health conditions 

i. Morale injured by lack of jobs 

5. Workers needed in new industries 
Knowing how to make influence 

felt 

Dependence on an industrial 


system 

8. Not dependent on others for a 
livelihood 

9. Infant business and factory es- 
tablishments 


10. Rich opportunities to study the 
big problems of the day 


] 


Factors affecting youth 100 years ago 
(ES cnicndeecigenigalindial = 

B 

G 

D. 


Factors affecting youth today 
ee a eee sinaindal 


B. 
C, 
D. 


AWING CONCLUSIONS. It seems fair to conclude from this selection that _... ~~~ 


eee 


1. Young men and women of today 


have less security than those 
of 100 years ago. 

Fewer persons should attend 
high school and college. 


4 


Youth can gain more security by learn 
ing how to make its influence felt 


4. More farms need to be developed in 


the West. 
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difficult words and words carrying unusual meanings are defined. The pur- 
pose of the glossary is to enable the student readily to get the meaning of 
any word which might block his effort to comprehend the thought. 

The main problem encountered in constructing the glossary was to deter- 
mine the words which might block the student in his effort to comprehend 
the meaning of the selection. Two kinds of information were available to 
serve as criteria for the choice of the items included in the glossary. The 
first consists of Thorndike’s estimates of the number of words recognized 
by the student at a given grade level.* The second relates to the Buckingham 
Dolch Free Association Study® which provides a list of words which children 
in different school grades are able to recognize. In using this information 
one might assume that words below the grade level for which the reading 
material was designed* would not need to be defined. In order to protect 
the retarded readers more fully, however, all words in the selection that 
were as many as two years below the level of ninth-grade students were 
defined in the glossary. This practice of making adequate provision for the 
needs of retarded students was followed in the construction of the vocabulary 
material in all of the units. 

The actual selection of the glossary items for the ninth- and tenth 
grade units was made in the following manner. Thorndike estimates that 
the average pupil at the end of the sixth grade recognizes 7,500 words. While 
the exact 7,500 words that an average pupil might recognize are not known, 
it was assumed that they were most likely to be those in most common use 
Consequently, on the basis of the first criterion, any word in the selection 
above the first 7,000 words (6.5 grade level) in the Thorndike Teacher’ 
Word Book was defined in the glossary. By the second criterion, any word 
above the sixth-grade level in the Buckingham—Dolch list was defined. Some 


*E. L. Thorndike, “The Vocabularies of School Pupils,” Contributions to Educa 
tion, Publications of New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education 
( Yonkers-on-Hudson, World Book Company, 1924). pp. 69-76. 

° B. R. Buckingham and E. W. Dolch, A Combined Word List (Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1936) 

* Material was designed for use in grades 9 and 10. 
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litional words which do not meet these criteria were also defined. Occa- 
sionally, a word is used in such a unique way that its meaning is obviously 
more difficult to comprehend than its rating by either of the word lists 
would indicate. 


Following the glossary in each unit are exercises designed to improve 
pupils in six phases of reading comprehension: (1) word meanings, (2) to- 
tal meaning, (3) central thought, (4) detailed meanings, (5) organiza- 
tion, and (6) summarization. Different techniques were employed in the 
construction of these exercises. Because of space limitations, we can deal 

® here only with the technique used in connection with the development of 
® word meanings. In most of the units there are twelve sets of synonyms or 
descriptive phrases which fit the meaning of certain italicized words in the 
® selection. Usually, more words are underlined than are required for the 
answers, a precaution that has been taken to exclude the possibility of mere 
= matching. The primary purpose of this type of activity is to give the pupil 
an opportunity to broaden his understanding of words, and thus to increase 
his stock of word meanings. This purpose is achieved in different ways. 
Wherever it is possible, several synonyms corresponding to the answer are 
ed. When more than one synonym is used, these are arranged in the order 

f their difficulty, the easiest one being placed at the left of the word mean- 
ng exercise so that the pupil’s search for the correct answer begins with a 
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The remedial work was organized on an individualized group-instruction 

sis. In the case of those phases of comprehension in which a majority of 
he pupils were weak, group instruction was employed. When only a limited 
number of pupils experienced difficulty with a given phase of comprehen- 
n, instruction was organized for the particular pupils concerned. Indi- 
lualization of the remedial work was made possible because the reading 
inits were organized in a way that enabled each pupil to obtain practice on 
the phases of comprehension in which he manifested greatest deficiency. An 
ittempt was made to render each experimental pupil conscious of his own 
veaknesses in comprehension by helping him discover the nature of his own 
ypes of reading difficulties through an analysis both of his own preliminary 
test paper and his completed reading units. Furthermore, each pupil was 
encouraged to keep a record of his own particular shortcomings after these 
had been identified, Moreover, each pupil was shown how to compare his 
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own score on each reading unit with the accompanying norm, so that he could 
readily observe his own progress. 

Provision was made for a considerable degree of self-administration of 
the remedial program. The organization of the reading units was such that 
only a minimum amount of teacher direction was necessary. The exercises on 
each of the six phases of comprehension were preceded by clear-cut direc. 
tions, and all of the exercises were of the objective type. Moreover, scoring. 
keys were available so that each pupil could score a reading unit just as soon 
as he had completed the exercises. This provision for self-direction and self- 
scoring relieved the teacher of much routine work and enabled her to use 
the time thus saved in showing individual pupils how more careful and 
effective reading would have enabled them to answer correctly the items 
which were missed. 

The final step in the project consisted in measuring the amount of im- 
provement in reading comprehension made by the pupils in the experimental 
and control groups during the course of the experiment. For this purpose 
Form B of the Iowa Silent Reading Test: Advanced (New Edition) was 
used. This test is the equivalent of the preliminary test in content and diffi- 
culty. Great care was exercised to keep uniform the conditions under which 
the initial and final tests were given and to secure control over non- 
experimental factors while the experiment was in progress. Since these pre 
cautions were taken, it seems fair to assume that the difference in improve- 
ment in reading ability made by pupils in the experimental group over those 
in the control group constitutes an objective measure of the effectiveness of 
the remedial reading program. The experimental findings are recorded in 
Table I, II, and III. 

Table I shows the amount of improvement in reading comprehension 
that was made by the two groups of students. Analysis of the table shows a 
number of important findings. The most outstanding of these is the fact 
that the average improvement made by the experimental students was much 
greater than that made by the control students. The mean gains made by 
the experimental and control groups respectively were (1) 11.5 and 3.5 
when computed on the basis of increase in the total of raw scores on the 
phases of comprehension included in the remedial project, (2) 6.4 and 
2.2 when computed on the basis of increase in the median of subtest stand 
ard scores, (3) 13.2 and 4.6 when computed on the basis of increase in 
percentile rank, and (4) 6.6 and 1.5 when computed on the basis of in 
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ease in the mean of subtest standard scores. Corresponding percentage in- 
ises for the experimental and con‘rol groups respectively were (1) 12.6 
1 3.8, (2) 7.9 and 2.8, (3) 23.4 and 8.5, and (4) 8.2 and 1.9. 

Another fact revealed by the data contained in Table I is that, on all 
the four bases (increase in total raw scores on phases of reading included 


i 


mn 


nf 


in the experiment, increase in median of subtest standard scores, increase 
sercentile rank, and increase in mean of subtest standard scores) used for 
aring the improvement in reading comprehension made by the two 


roups, the progress made by the experimental group was consistently and 
nspicuously greater than that made by the control group. A third finding 
the tabular data is that marked individual differences characterized the 


progress made by students in both the experimental and control groups 


\ fourth revelation of the data is that a number of students in both groups 
ide a lower score on the final test than on the initial test. Fourteen of the 
xperimental students and twenty-seven control students suffered a decrease 
raw test score. The experimental students lost a total of 125 points of 
st score, while the control students lost a total of 198 points. The score of 
experimental student and three control students did not change from 


nitial to final test. 


Vox 


Table II presents data showing the improvement made by the experi- 
ntal and control groups on phases of reading comprehension that were 
easured by the test and included in the remedial program. Analysis of the 


TABLE Il 


lata shows that the experimental group made a greater gain than the control 


OVEMENT MADE ON PHASES OF READING INCLUDED IN THE REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


abulary 


1 Experimental group-- 


2 Control group 


7 
i 


Cen 


9 
- 


tailed meanings 


Experimental group 
2 Control group. -- 


tral thought 


1 Experimental group 


Control group_.. 


Average 
initial 
test 
score 





Average 
final 
test 
score 


33. 7 
31.3 


Average 
point 
gain 


tom 


to 





* Computations were made on the basis of original test scores. 
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percent 
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group in each of the three phases of comprehension (vocabulary, detailed 
meanings, and central thought) listed in the table. The difference in the 
gains made by the two groups was most outstanding in the case of reading 
for details and reading for central thought, and least outstanding in the case 


of vocabulary 

Table III shows the relative improvement made by students of different 
levels of comprehension ability. The percentage computations indicating the 
progress made by the students in the different comprehension classifications 


TABLE III 


PERCENT OF IMPROVEMENT MADE BY STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT LEVELS 
OF READING ABILITY* 





| Experimental Control 
Level of Comprehension Group Group 

| 
Upper half 8.6 1.2 
Lower half . 18.4 7.6 
Highest third | 6. 0 0.0 
Middle third - 14.9 5.0 
Lowest third 20.3 8.5 


* Percentage gains were based on the initial test scores listed in columns 1 and 3 of Table I. 


are based on the initial test scores listed in columns 1 and 3 in Table | 
Analysis of Table III reveals two interesting facts. First, students in the 
lower classifications in both the experimental and the control group made 
the most improvement. The lower half made a significantly greater gain 
than the upper half; likewise, the lowest third of each group made more 
progress than either the highest third or the middle third. Second, the experi 
mental students, regardless of classification, made consistently and sig 
nificantly greater gains than the control students of like classification. 

From the data that have been presented two conclusions may be drawn 
First, significant improvement in reading habits may be expected from a 
systematic program in remedial reading based on a careful analysis of the 
major factors involved in remedial comprehension. During the time devoted 
to the reading project reported in this article the students in the experimental 
group made approximately three times as much progress in comprehension 

s the students in the control group. Second, students of all levels of com 


prehension ability may be expected to benefit from such training. 
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THE READING METHOD OF ACQUIRING VOCABULARY 


¥ H. J. SACHS 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Editor's note: The attaching of meanings to verbal symbols is an impor- 


tant aspect of education. The author presents some interesting experimental 
data on the problem of incidental learning. 


1 We KNOw that all literate persons learn the meaning of certain words 
; by meeting them frequently in print. How many times must we meet a word 
in context before we understand it? This author has seen no reports of 
experimentation in the field, but Thomas describes the opinior which many 
teachers have: 

It is with our words as with our friends: the acquaintance is likely to 
» be gradual and unpremeditated. We may be first puzzled by the new expres- 
» sion; when we meet it again something of its strangeness is gone; by the 
. we have met it a dozen times we are able to guess with tolerable ac- 
© curacy its exact significance. We may sometimes be curiously deceived by our 
= inferences, but on the whole and in the long run we are right.2 


oo WY 


: Thomas says that meeting a word a dozen times will enable one to 
) rasp its meaning. In the following quotation Cross and Carney seem to 
mply that after meeting a word three or four times the student will not 
only understand it but also be able to use it himself in speech or in writing. 


Most frequently the meaning of a word comes to us through its asso- 
iation in sentences with other words. In the last sentence in the preceding 
paragraph the word discrimination is used as a noun. Its association in the 
sentence seems to imply that it means something like carefulness. Hearing it 
n another sentence the pupil might get the idea that it means to make a choice 
n the basis of nice differences. Again its use might suggest to distinguish 
.ccurately. By an unconscious blending of these three impressions he would 
be able to use the word himself in its commonly accepted sense.* 


Peltieae i 


as ae 


; The opinions quoted above are common, but they are only opinions. 
It occurred to the author that one method of approach to this problem 
would be to examine some material which his freshmen at Louisiana Poly- 

hnic Institute had read, to choose some words which occurred frequently 


|. M. Thomas, Composition for College Students (New York, The Macmillan 

1926), p. 205 

*E. A. Cross and Elizabeth Carney, Teaching English in High Schools (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1939), p. 63. 
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in that reading, and to give tests to determine how many of these words the 
students knew. Ninety-five per cent of our students are graduates of Louis 
iana high schools. For a number of years the careful study of the four vol. 
umes of Literature and Life® has been compulsory in the English classes of 
Louisiana high schools. The author chose twenty-five words from Thorn. 
dike’s list of twenty thousand‘ and read through the volumes of Literatur: 
and Life to count the number of times these words and their immediate 
derivatives occur. To facilitate his search he used only words which begin 
with the letters “‘i'’ or “r'’. These letters were chosen arbitrarily. The twenty 


five words, here arranged in alphabetical order, are as follows: 


impend raillery 
impious rebuke 
imply reconcile 
impotent redress 
inarticulate remote 
incongruous rend 
indolence renown 
infamous revelry 
ingenious reverberate 
intermittent robust 
intervene rustic 
intricate ruthless 


ire 


These words were chosen so as to range, in the investigator's opinion, from 
those of only slight difficulty to those fairly hard. Thorndike’s indications 
of frequency were consulted so as to preclude the including of any very 
uncommon words. Six of the words are from Thorndike’s first five thousand, 
twelve from the second five thousand, and seven from the next four thou 
sand. Four hundred and sixteen freshmen at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
were tested on these words in a five-answer multiple choice test. Table | 
lists the twenty-five words, their frequency rating in Thorndike, the number 
of times they occurred in the four volumes of Literature and Life, and the 


*Edwin Greenlaw, William H. Elson, Christine M. Keck, Dudley Miles, 
Robert C. Pooley, Literature and Life (Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co., 1936). 
‘Edward L. Thorndike, A Teacher's Word Book, Revised, (New York, Bure: 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932). 
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TABLE I 


STUDENTS’ KNOWLEDGE OF TWENTY-FIVE Worps FREQUENTLY USED IN THEIR 
LITERATURE AND LIFE TEXTBOOKS 











Frequency Number of times Per cent of 
rating in in Literature correct 
| Thorndike | and Life replies 
| 
ue | 8 | 26 89 
ke | 5 13 82 
ess Pal 2 80 
te 4 51 75 
wt | 3 27 69 
st 11 14 69 
ile 4 | 15 68 
ate 9 i 15 58 
ry 8 20 54 
nee 12 11 54 
— | 11 14 50 
18 8 24 48 
erate 14 10 4% 
4 19 45 
8 23 43 
| 4 | 21 42 
y 14 12 42 
9 18 40 
er 9 15 38 
ngruous 14 12 38 
Us 6 41 35 
“ 6 14 32 
ilate 12 | 2 21 
us 7 16 19 
I 8 10 17 








cent of correct answers to the words in the multiple choice test. The 
ds are arranged in the order of the frequency of correct answers made in 
> test. 

It also seemed desirable to see how widely these same words were 
1 in other types of books which students use in school. Table II repeats 
figures of Table I and shows also the number of times the twenty-five 
rds occur in seven standard novels which are frequently read in high 
1001 and in Muzzey’s History of the American People’—the history text- 
ok which is studied by all high school seniors in Louisiana. In Table II 
words are arranged in the order of the total frequency of occurrence in 
e various books which had supposedly been read by the students. 


Four reservations must be made about the frequencies shown in Table 


Il. First, many of the students did not read some of the books listed in the 


ible. Second, some teachers, probably did not assign all the selections in the 


David Saville Muzzey, History of the American People (Boston, Ginn and Co., 
38) 
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Literature and Life books, though they are the only textbooks of literary 
selections used in the high schools, Third, in all probability some of the 
students skipped part of the reading matter in both the textbooks and the 
novels. Fourth, the table seems to indicate that some of these words occur 
chiefly in poetry and difficult literary materials. For example, the words 
inarticulate, incongruous, intermittent, ire, raillery, and reverberate do not 
occur at all in five of the books, and the word robust does not occur in seven 
of the books. 

On the other hand, the words probably occur more often than the tables 
show. It was impossible for the author of this study to keep from getting 
interested in the reading matter, and he probably failed to note a good many 
occurrences of these words. Much more important is the fact that the table 


TABLE Il 


STUDENTS KNOWLEDGE OF THE SAME TWENTY-FIVE Worps COMPARED WITH THE 
FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF THESE WORDS IN VARIOUS 
TEXTBOOKS AND NOVELS 


| 
| 

















& . ry =o | | = ¥ 
Si. | és 13 | BS | y |E 
ei= ;} 4] 8/8 | 2s = | 2 o 
elcel | § 15 sel] ez! ft bs| = 
3|38| g a}2 | ./23 gz! 5) | §3|¢ 
| Sis/ 2] BLR2] £/ eel esl 1 a] BE] e 

2)23| 2] & | 33] §| 33] 23) 8] 2 | £3] 

sles! & msiez| 2 | SS ee] $$] a | ae] 
; rs Po 
remote 1 0 il 0 11 i; 4 . AUS S58 oe 4 75 
impious 24 3 | 16 9 1/18]; 3 /] 6 3 | 83 8 | 48 
ingenious 41 15 | 4 4 0 6 0 | 5 2 i177 6 35 
reconcile 15 o |} 0 @Oewee nt Se | 9 75 4 68 
intervene 26 2/13 1/2] 1 i277 | 2 | 38 | 67 g | 89 
renown 27 BESE Be. 15 1 | 2 | 0 | 57 3 | 69 
impotent 18 4 110 210 6 7 1 7 55 9 40 
infamous 16 o!l12s/;:o0et+o|] 6 2 12 3 | 51 7 19 
imply an 2 3; 1/7]/2) 3] 8 | 8 | 46 8 | 43 
rustic 21 1 Boantk -& 4 5 43 4 42 
revelry 20 0 o/|siimuii 1 3 z 41 8 54 
rebuke 13 | o 4 5 | 0] 6] 6 6 1 | 41 5 | 82 
rend 9 |}o;jo;2zito};}sio 3 6 | 33 4 | 45 
intricate 15 4 4/10 | 0}; 8 0 $ | 2 | $1 9 58 
impend 10 6 3 0; 1 10 |; 0 0:0 30 & 17 
inarticulate 12 0 2 » © Ss 0 0 0 |] 5 22 | 12 21 
ruthless 12 5 0 2 1 2 4 0 3 29 | 8 80 
redress 14 1 0 0; 0 1 | 2; 8 0 | 21 6 32 
indolence 11 0 Beze 2 0] 1 1 | 20 | 12 | 54 
raillery i2 | 0 0} 2 0 1/oj}4] 0 19 | 14 | 42 
ire | 14 0 Seta Bend 1 19 11 50 
intermittent 15 o;/o;o};2]1)] 0 1 | 0 | 19 9 | 38 
reverberate 10 0 > ne 2. 2 0 0 ( 2 17 14 48 
robust 14 | 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 3 17 il 69 
incongruous 12 0 1 0 0 . © @.8 aa 0 16 14 38 
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lists only five textbooks and nine novels. The state course of study in Louis- 


, requires all high-school students to make at least four book reports a 


ir. It would be a poor reader, however, who did not average at least eight 


ft | 


r ten books, good or bad, during a year. Moreover, some of the words here 
sted must have occurred a great many times in newspapers, magazine 
cles, other textbooks, and miscellaneous reading material. Considering 
hese occurrences, and the occurrence of these words in the students’ reading 
efore they came to high school, and the frequency numbers for these words 
n Thorndike,® it would be a very conservative estimate to say that the stu- 
lents had met these words at least six or seven times as often as the fre- 
juency numbers in the totals column in Table II. 
In any case Table II in itself is ample demonstration of the fallacy of 
elieving that a student will understand a word merely because he has met 
certain number of times. For example, the words impious and imply 
ur in every book, The total number of occurrences for impious is 83 and 
r imp!y is 46. Both words occur in Thorndike’s eighth thousand. No one 
argue that these words and their immediate derivatives are either unim- 
portant or of infrequent occurrence. Nevertheless, 50 per cent of the students 
missed impious and 43 per cent of the students missed imply." 
Interesting and important in this connection, too, is the fact that there 
ut little correlation between the frequency of these words in the reading 
materials (or their rating in Thorndike) and the percentage of correct re- 
ponses as shown in Table II. In other words, if a student cannot guess the 
word dozens, and perhaps even hundreds, of times and still remain ignorant 
f its meaning. 

It occurred to the author that if students had so little interest or ability 
in learning word meanings from scattered contexts, many of them probably 
would not do well in learning meanings even if the same word were repeated 
2 good many times within a single reading assignment. In an eleven page 


*It must be remembered in this connection that a good part of the material used 
Thorndike’s sources consisted of literature suitable for high-schoo} and grade school 


tudents 
"It is possible, of course, that the students would have made somewhat better 


res on these words if they had been presented in context. On the other hand it 
hould be noted that the vocabulary test itself definitely suggests a correct answer. 
Moreover, if the student were to underline answers by sheer guesswork he would get 


-U per cent correct answers. 
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essay entitled “The Luxury of Integrity,”* the word integrity occurs thir- 
teen times. On the day after they had read the essay, sixty-nine college 
freshmen at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute were asked to write a definition 
of integrity. Only thirteen answers were correct. 

Of course, it is not possible to grade definitions with complete accuracy. 
The author's policy was to give the student credit for knowledge of the word 
if the definition expressed or implied any of the following: honesty, trust- 
worthiness, reliability, soundness, or entirety. Whenever the author was 
uncertain about the answer, he marked it correct. 

A more detailed check was used with four other words which occurred 
frequently within single assignments. At one class meeting, after they had 
read the essays containing the words, the freshmen were asked to hand in 
definitions of the four words, to use them in sentences, and to choose the 
correct answers in a multiple choice test on the words. A week later they 
were given a sheet of paper which had four sentences using the same four 
words, and they were asked to define or explain the words. One hundred and 
twelve students took all four tests. Table III shows the words, the number of 
occurrences within the essay, and the per cent of correct answers when the stu 
dents (a) defined the word, (b) used it in a sentence, (c) chose a definition 
in a multiple choice test, and (d) defined or explained the word when it was 
presented in context. 

From Table III we learn that these students possess an astonishing im- 
munity from learning words in contexts—that the majority of them, in fact, 
make no effort at all to learn words from contexts. It should be remembered, 
too, that they had met the words axiom and synthesis constantly in mathe- 
matics and chemistry. 

The conditions described in the preceding pages have been in part 
anticipated by some of the careful students of reading problems. Blaisdell 
writes, 

To assume that wide reading alone will give a full vocabulary is a 
mistake. Wide reading, plus a constant desire to master new words met and 
an unceasing determination to use them in daily speech, will accomplish this 
end; but without the desire and the determination the results will be but 
meager.® 


“Stuart Chase, “The Luxury of Integrity,” The College Omnibus, ed. by James 
Dow McCallum (New York, Harcount, Brace, and Co., 1934), pp. 243—54. 

* Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ways to Teach English (New York, Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., Inc., 1930), p. 110. 
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TABLE III 


463 


STUDENTS KNOWLEDGE OF Worps USED FREQUENTLY WITHIN A SINGLE 
READING ASSIGNMENT 








Number 


Word Occur- 
sted rences 


Pages 
in 
the 
Essay 


Per cent 
of 
correct 
defini- 
tions 


Per cent 
of 
correct use 
in 
sentences 


Per cent 
of correct 
answers in 

multiple 
choice test 


Per cent 

of correct 
definitions or 
explanations 
of words in 


context 





9 34 30 
3 28 24 
7 48 41 
5 39 36 























The words synthetic, synthetics, and synthetically are included in the number of occurrences. 
S. Loomis and D. L. Clark, Modern English Readings (New York, 1936), pp. 287-99. 
d., pp. 82-85 

d., pp.- 181 -93 


Young points out that children and adolescents read for story, not for word 
study, and that they do not pause to try to guess word meanings from con- 
text.1° Dickinson says that adults learn by guessing from context, but children 
) not.1 Darrow says that the context helps a pupil only if the sentence is 
ort.!2 McNeil experimented with college freshmen in an effort to improve 
iding speed and reading comprehension, and found that much reading 
ractice increased speed of reading far more than reading comprehension, 
ecause 

“ a good understanding of words, logical reasoning, and the ability to 
* ilyze thought can be acquired only by consistent daily plodding, which is 
t appealing to all students. Rapid reading was probably more in line with 
r tastes.** 


; Elivian says, 


Educators have been given to understand that extensive reading makes for 
| gains in vocabulary, but just what these gains amount to has not been deter- 
) mined at the present time. Merely assuring oneself that a child reads widely 


” F. Young, “Vocabulary Work in Third Form (Grades 6 and 7),” School XXI 


32), p. 315. 
} " D. Dickenson, “Importance of Vocabulary in Reading,” The Elementary School 
lournal, XX (1920), p. 539. 


“ As quoted in Edgar Dale, “The Vocabulary Level of Radio Addresses” Educa 
n the Air, Second yearbook of the Institute for Education by Radio, Ohio State 





University, Josephine H. MacLatchy, ed. (Columbus, Ohio, 1931), p. 254. 
“ Mellicent McNeil, “Readings in Freshman Composition,” The English Journal, 
lege edition, XX VII (1938), p. 768. 
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does not mean that he will gain significantly. We have hoped that this was 
the case and that they were increasing their ability with words and learning 
new meanings for them. However, ‘with the child who reads well and 
widely this learning takes place with very little help from the teacher, but 
with the average child, the teacher's program of instruction is essential to 
the acquisition of a rich vocabulary.""* A child’s habits of attention, his 
previous experience, his home background, his mental age, his reading age 
and many other things all may influence the success that he will attain in 
the way of expanded word knowledge through wide reading.*® 


The experiments described in this paper and the supporting opinions 
quoted do not imply, of course, that wide reading does not broaden one’s 
vocabulary. But they definitely show the limitations of the reading method 
of improving vocabulary, and the need for experimentation to compare this 
method with other methods—for example, such methods as systematically 
memorizing definitions, or wide reading plus methodical use of the dictionary 


“Ruth A. Cunningham, “Vocabulary Growth in the Intermediate Grades,” Ele 
mentary English Review, XI (1934), p. 131. 

* Jeannette Elivian, “Word Perception and Word Meaning in Silent Reading in 
the Intermediate Grades”. Education LIX (1938-39), p. 51. 
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TESTING THE VALIDITY OF CRITICISMS OF THE SCHOOLS 


IN THE present emergency serious criticisms are being made of the 
vork of the schools, especially by those who are engaged in the training of 
sons being inducted into our armed forces. These criticisms are directed 
marily: at the areas of health, science, and mathematics. The schools in 
er self-defense should seek to determine the validity of these reactions. 
[he most definite information that has appeared is the facts about the 
low level of ability and training in mathematics. The results of tests in the 
fundamental operations in arithmetic administered to large numbers of men 
training camps reveal a level of accuracy in computation of about 70 per 
ent, in many cases much below this point. These facts have serious impli- 
tions for those who are concerned with the training of our youth in high 
hools and colleges who are soon to enter the armed forces. Many of them 
ill enter branches of the army, navy, and air corps in which reasonable 
peed and as nearly as possible 100 percent accuracy are absolutely essential. 
Under combat conditions lack of speed and inaccuracies in computation may 
ead to fatalities that could have been prevented by foresight. It is true that 


he army and navy eliminate those who are shown by pre-tests to be mathe- 


iatically deficient from training programs. In some cases short intensified 
fresher courses are provided after enlistment. But it is quite obvious that 
either of these steps is a solution to the problem if real deficiencies exist. 
Che entire training program could be much more efficiently managed if the 
arge numbers of men who enlist would come to the training centers with a 
itly satisfactory ability in at least the arithmetic essentials., 
In our high schools and in current articles reactions to these reports of 
nferior ability in mathematics have been quite varied. In some cases the 
schools have simply ignored the information, on the assumption that it was 
{ doubtful validity and of no concern to the particular school. In other 
ses the contents of the tests used were criticized on the ground that they 
ntained many items that are of no social or military value and that our 
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does not mean that he will gain significantly. We have hoped that this was 
the case and that they were increasing their ability with words and learning 
new meanings for them. However, ‘with the child who reads well and 
widely this learning takes place with very little help from the teacher, but 
with the average child, the teacher's program of instruction is essential to 
the acquisition of a rich vocabulary.”** A child’s habits of attention, his 
previous experience, his home background, his mental age, his reading age 
and many other things all may influence the success that he will attain in 
the way of expanded word knowledge through wide reading.*® 


The experiments described in this paper and the supporting opinions 
quoted do not imply, of course, that wide reading does not broaden one's 
vocabulary. But they definitely show the limitations of the reading method 
of improving vocabulary, and the need for experimentation to compare this 
method with other methods—for example, such methods as systematically 
memorizing definitions, or wide reading plus methodical use of the dictionary 


“Ruth A. Cunningham, “Vocabulary Growth in the Intermediate Grades,” Fle 
mentary English Review, X1 (1934), p. 131. 

* Jeannette Elivian, “Word Perception and Word Meaning in Silent Reading in 
the Intermediate Grades”. Education LIX (1938-39), p. 51. 
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rESTING THE VALIDITY OF CRITICISMS OF THE SCHOOLS 


IN THE present emergency serious criticisms are being made of the 
rk of the schools, especially by those who are engaged in the training of 
rsons being inducted into our armed forces. These criticisms are directed 

arily at the areas of health, science, and mathematics. The schools in 

r self-defense should seek to determine the validity of these reactions. 

[he most definite information that has appeared is the facts about the 

low level of ability and training in mathematics. The results of tests in the 
fundamental operations in arithmetic administered to large numbers of men 
n training camps reveal a level of accuracy in computation of about 70 per 
ent, in many cases much below this point. These facts have serious impli- 
itions for those who are concerned with the training of our youth in high 
hools and colleges who are soon to enter the armed forces. Many of them 
vill enter branches of the army, navy, and air corps in which reasonable 
peed and as nearly as possible 100 percent accuracy are absolutely essential. 
Under combat conditions lack of speed and inaccuracies in computation may 
ead to fatalities that could have been prevented by foresight. It is true that 
he army and navy eliminate those who are shown by pre-tests to be mathe- 
iatically deficient from training programs. In some cases short intensified 

fresher courses are provided after enlistment. But it is quite obvious that 
either of these steps is a solution to the problem if real deficiencies exist. 
[he entire training program could be much more efficiently managed if the 
arge numbers of men who enlist would come to the training centers with a 
rly satisfactory ability in at least the arithmetic essentials., 

In our high schools and in current articles reactions to these reports of 
ferior ability in mathematics have been quite varied. In some cases the 
hools have simply ignored the information, on the assumption that it was 
{ doubtful validity and of no concern to the particular school. In other 
ses the contents of the tests used were criticized on the ground that they 
ntained many items that are of no social or military value and that our 
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schools should not be expected r develop skill in the steps involved. There 
is some truth in this contention.’ Some schools attacked the problem directly 
by introducing “refresher” courses for all seniors and others who were about 
to enter the armed forces without first determining whether or not the criti. 
cisms of our officials apply also to those now enrolled in their classes. In 
other schools such courses were made optional. Others are making studie 
of their mathematics curriculum with a view to extensive revisions. Many 
schools are seeking guidance in the emergency. Fortunately essential infor. 
mation is becoming available and suitable instructional materials are being 
developed. 

In order to get a dependable picture of the level of arithmetic ability of 
high school seniors in various parts of the country, the writer recently devised 
a test of thirty items in computational arithmetic whose social utility cannot 
be questioned. This test contained two examples in each of the operations 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division for whole numbers, 
fractions, and decimals, and two examples for each of the three cases in per- 
centage. It was a timed test, the time allowed being 20 minutes. This test 
has been administered in high schools in over twenty states in all parts of 
this country. The results of this test are now available and are being 
analyzed. 

Tabulations of the test results on the whole reveal a very low level of 
performance in arithmetical computations by high school seniors. Class me- 
dian scores range from 9 to 23 correct of the thirty examples in the test, 
with a median for all classes of 17.1 items correct, or about 57 percent ac- 
curacy. The level of these results is even lower than the level of those re- 
ported by officials of the armed forces, even though this new test contained 
examples somewhat easier than those administered to the enlisted men. 
Evidently the criticisms with regard to ability in arithmetic processes are 
valid. Wherever a school finds such a condition existing among its upper 
class students it should not be ignored. 

There appears to be no relation between the test results and such items 
as the size of the school, the size of the community, the part of the country 
in which the school is located, and similar items. Others factors that are 
now being studied are the relation of the tests results to the ages of the 
pupils, their sex, their mental level, and their social status, as well as the 
amount of mathematics taken, and the curriculum in which the student is 
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Pending the collection of essential information the question of what the 
schools can do to meet the criticisms cannot remain unanswered. Action is 
required. Immediate research is needed to guide the schools in the choice of 
procedures. What kind of instructional program should be offered in the 
immediate future to raise the level of performance in arithmetic of pupils 
enrolled in the last years of the high school? What should be the content of 
this program as shown by systematic analyses of the needs of the various 
branches of our armed forces? Who should be required to enroll for this 
type of training? How long a period of training will be required to raise 
performances to a satisfactory level? Should there be some consideration of 
the needs of the individual? How can these be established? Should all pu- 
pils regardless of status or goals be required to take this work? How can 
instruction be individualized? What kinds of instructional materials will 
produce the desired results? What modifications would be made of the 
mathematics curriculum in the future so that larger numbers of our gradu- 
ates will have basic training in the essentials of mathematics? If there are 
such serious weaknesses in arithmetic, what are the facts about ability in 
ther areas, such as algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and business arithmetic? 

There is an urgent need for systematic planned studies of these and related 
problems by those interested in mathematics instruction. Effective solutions 
to the problems would be a most valuable contribution to the war effort and 
would at the same time do much to safeguard the lives of vast numbers of 
young people who are being called on to make any sacrifice necessary. 

L. J. BRUBCKNER. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN READING INSTRUCTION 


MILEs A. TINKER 
University of Minnesota 


IN 1938 the author (52) summarized 
trends in diagnostic and remedial read- 
present discusison will deal 
with the relatively recent trends in 
reading instruction, both remedial and 
general. The report will be confined 
mainly to the materials in texts, man- 
uals and pamphlets which have been 
published between 1938 and 1942. The 
aim of this paper is to list those sys- 
tematic materials which are available to 
the teacher of reading. The plan is to 
inform the teacher where various kinds 
of information can be found, and to 
indicate briefly the nature of the ma- 
terials. A summary of the more prom- 
inent trends will be listed at the end 
of the article. Space does not permit a 
comprehensive review of the literature 
at this time. Some of the material to be 
presented has appeared previously in 
book reviews by the author. 

Although experimental reports are not 
covered in this review, summaries of 
such materials are given. Gray's excel- 
lent annual summaries of reading inves- 
tigations (23, 24, 25) should be fam- 
iliar to every teacher of reading. In 
addition to reviewing the studies under 
such topics as social uses and effects of 
reading, reading interests, teaching of 


ing. The 
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reading, and reading materials, Gray 
gives complete annotated bibliographies 
In another comprehensive summary 
22), Gray describes the progress of re 
search in reading during the past cer 
tury. The discussion is organized around 
such topics as sociology of reading 
nature of reading and basic problems 
involved, growth in reading, interest 
readiness, aims, materials, methods of 
teaching, reading in content fields, diag 
nosis, remediation, and hygiene. The 
more important studies of reading pub 
lished during 1930 to 1940 are sum 
marized by Traxler and Seder (54). Th 
major emphasis is upon material “that 
may be of particular interest to teach 
ers of reading in elementary and sec 
ondary schools and colleges, especially 
those engaged in diagnostic work and 
remedial and corrective teaching.” Pos 
sibly the most noteworthy trend occur 
ring during this period is the extension 
of reading research from the laboratory 
to the classroom. This book will be 
found especially useful to teachers 
who have a limited access to journal 
literature. 

Various texts on the improvement of 
reading and manuals or pamphlets on 
remedial reading have appeared sinc« 
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arlier report. Among the pamphlets 

the subject are the following: (a) 
Birch (2) gives special attention to re- 
ieving the retarded reader with em- 
isis upon the teaching of vocabulary. 
(b) A highly practical set of bulletins 
(34) on the diagnostic approach to the 
-ading problem has been prepared by 
sar and Nifenecker. The techniques 
egested have proved effective in study- 

zg the reading needs and difficulties of 
pils in a large school system. The 
thors have explained the techniques 
that they may become a part of reg- 
teaching procedure. The first bui- 

1 gives fundamental background ma- 
terial and an outline of problems and 
standards. This is followed by Part II, 
hich treats of diagnostic methods in 
classroom. (c) In three bulletins, 
)sburn (39) has described remedial and 
low-up work in vocabulary, and in 
lerstanding of sentences and of larger 
its of reading. (d) Russell's pamphlet 
13) is designed to help remedial teach- 
by suggesting many devices for 
tivation in reading and for practice 
rk with-retarded readers. The teacher 
will find many of these techniques help- 
in adding variety and interest to the 
edial reading program. Suggestions 

» given for primary, intermediate and 


gher grades 

The manuals designed primarily for 
remedial reading in the elementary 
ool will be considered first. Dolch 
11) takes the view that retarded read- 
rs can, to a large extent, be adequately 
red for by the classroom teacher if 


proper training and facilities are pro- 


led. In this useful text attention is 


ven to individual remedial reading, 
special disabilities, study skills, preven- 
and relation of testing to remedial 
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reading. Although the viewpoints and 
methods are clearly stated, greater spe- 
cificity as to materials and certain meth- 
ods is desirable. Also the reviewer sug- 
gests less emphasis upon the use of eye- 
movement apparatus, the Metronoscope 
and the Telebinocular. 

The techniques and procedures de- 
veloped in Durrell’s effective ed uc a- 
tional clinic are emphasized in his text 
(12). The central theme is classroom 
provision for individual differences in 
reading. In general, the retarded reader 
rather than non-readers are considered. 
In line with recent trends, adequate 
stress is given oral reading. Teachers 
will find the detailed description of ma- 
terials and procedures very helpful. This 
book, which is refreshingly free from 
theorizing and bias, may be character- 
ized as highly practical. Another excel- 
lent text concerned with improving 
reading efficiency is Harris (27). Every 
teacher should be expected to “include 
remedial work as a normal part of his 
duties.” The discussions are well organ- 
ized with adequate treatment of meth- 
ods and materials. In general the author 
has succeeded in making the text com- 
prehensive, impartial, and practical. 

Kirk (32) has evaluated and adapted 
devices to employ in improving the 
reading of dull children. There are im- 
portant modifications in techniques of 
teaching reading to slow learners in 
comparison to those applied to nor- 
mal children. In general, the remedial 
method outlined is, in the initial stages, 
primarily a modified phonic technique 
with considerable emphasis upon per- 
ceiving details of words. The methods 
have proved to be successful in prac- 
tice. Unfortunately the author takes the 


untenable position that the I.Q. may 
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be raised 30 to 40 points by environ-- 
mental factors. 

Although Witty and Kopel’s text (58) 
may be considered a treatise on rem- 
dial reading, it is really much broader. 
The general aim is to promote funda- 
mental changes and improvements in 
the entire language-arts program. After 
emphasizing interest as a factor in read- 
ing, there are discussions on identify- 
ing the poor reader, remedial programs, 
preventive treatment, causation and 
analysis of reading difficulties, the clin- 
ical approach, and trends in instruction. 
It is held that, except for very severe 
cases, the poor reader can be helped by 
the classroom teacher. Highly satisfac- 
tory progress in reading has resulted 
from the use of the techniques outlined. 

The manual by Sievers and Brown 
(44) violates many of the fundamental 
principles which should form the basis 
for effective reading methods. It fur- 
nishes a good example of the extremes 
to which the ritual of training eye 
movements can be carried. Hamilton's 
text (26) is nearly as bad. It presents 
an approach to remedial -eading which 
is deleterious to sound progress in the 
field. Emphasis is upon developing 
rhythmical eye movements, span of 
recognition, speed, and the like. The 
author is either unacquainted with the 
literature or unable to discriminate be- 
tween adequate and inadequate material. 
The American Optical Company has is- 
sued a pamphlet (62) for the guidance 
of those using their Ophthalmograph 
and Metronoscope for diagnostic and 
remedial work. The users of these 
machines should be aware of their lim- 
itations. The manual (16) by Gilling- 
ham and Stillman is a revision of the 
book described in my previous review 
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(52). In another manual (60), a rem. 
edial reading program worked out as 
a cooperative enterprise in a junior high 
school is described. 

During recent years several writers 
have been concerned with improvement 
of reading at the high school and col. 
lege level. In certain cases it is difficult 
to know whether to classify a book as 
remedial reading or as a more genera! 
text. The manual by Emery, Lievsay 
and Thomas (13) contains material on 
the improvement of reading efficiency 
at the college level. In a similar text 
(30) for college freshmen, Himes and 
Christ consider orientation in reading 
and the relation of reading to writing 
The clinical value of eye-movement 
records is overemphasized. 

McCallister has published a manual 
(36) designed to develop purposeful 
reading in college. Emphasis is placed 
upon growth in reading ability through 
adjustments in the regular reading ac- 
tivities in which the college student 
engages. Adequate provision is made 
for development of various reading 
skills. Since the manual is not self teach- 
ing, the instructor using it should have 
adequate training in diagnostic and 
remedial reading. At Stephens College 
(61) the reading council has organized 
a program for improving the reading 
efficiency of college students. It is based 
upon the experience of the faculty in 
guiding reading activities of students 
The three level program considers cer- 
tain basic training in reading for al! 
students, functional application of this 
basic training in content courses, and 
individual assistance to severely handi- 
capped students. Another manual (37) 
which has proved its value in aiding 
college students to adjust to new de 
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mands upon their reading was devel- 
oped by McCullough. Exercises to de- 
velop greater efficiency in reading for 
various purposes are outlined in detail. 
Although the two latter texts were or- 
ganized for a program in a particular 
institution, other workers will find much 
in them that can be applied to their 
own problems. 

The aim of Strang’s book (50) is to 
furnish for teachers who daily come in 
contact with poor readers the informa- 
tion now available concerning reading 
problems in high school and college. 
Nature of reading abilities, vocabulary 
problems, reading problems including 
remedial work and appraisal of ability, 
case studies, materials, tests, and pro- 
grams for improving comprehension are 
considered in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. In another volume, Strang (49) 
gives a bibliography on reading at the 
high school and college level. 

Triggs (55) has succeeded well in 
her attempt to make her manual of 
remedial reading exercises for use at 
the university level as self-sufficient as 
possible. The material is based upon 
successful procedures in Dr. Triggs’ 
clinic. A detailed program of intensive 
clinical training for a five week period 
is given. Remedial instructors will be 
pleased with the effective organization 
and completeness of this manual. In a 
second volume (56), Triggs presents a 
teacher's text on diagnosis and correc- 
tion of reading difficulties at the college 
level. In the discussion of objectives, 
needs, personnel, problems and equip- 
ment of a remedial program, she out- 
lines the principles that are put into 
practice in the manual (55). In addi- 
tion to the above texts, remedial read- 
ing is considered in sections of prac- 
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tically every general treatise on reading 
and in yearbooks. 


Reading readiness as a factor condi- 
tioning reading progress continues to 
receive increased recognition. In her re- 
vision (28), Harrison has brought up 
to date the materials in her excellent 
book. An additional section has been 
included on reading readiness at edu- 
cational levels beyond the preparatory 
level. The chapter on the nature of 
reading is exceptionally well done. 


Although individualization of instruc- 
tion in reading is not a new idea, re- 
search, clinical practice and, to a lesser 
degree, schoolroom practice are now 
stressing individualization of instruc- 
tion as a promising procedure for fos- 
tering reading proficiency. In Lazar and 
Nifenecker (35) a program of indi- 
vidualized instruction in reading is ex- 
plained in some detail. The teacher will 
find much of practical value in this 
treatise. A forthcoming pamphlet by 
Bond (4) is devoted to adapting in- 
struction in reading to individual dif. 
ferences. Also there is considerable em- 
phasis upon individualization of instruc- 
tion in most of the recent treatise on 
reading. 


Stone’s general text (46) also con- 
tains considerable material on remedial 
reading. He presents the problems of 
reading instruction, discusses experimen- 
tal results and fundamental principles, 
and “outlines a modern program in 
reading above the primary grades with 
respect to objectives, methods, activities 
and materials. Procedures for diagnosis 
and corrective instruction are derived 
from first-hand contact with problem 
cases. Teachers will find many practical 
aids in this well balanced text 





Developmental reading in high school 
constitutes the subject matter of Bond 
and Bond (3). In the secondary school 
the reading program, to be adequate, 
must continue to refine and develop the 
more mature aspects of the abilities 
considered at the elementary levels. In 
addition, attention must be given to the 
newer demands made by the high school 
curriculum, i.e., reading in the content 
subjects. After pointing out the need of 
reading instruction in the high school, 
and basic consideration determining the 
nature of such a program, sections are 
devoted to the all-school reading pro- 
gram, the program for the retarded 
reader, and co-ordination of the pro- 
gram. The text is well organized, clearly 
written and highly practical. 

Broom, Duncan, Emig and Stueber’s 
text (5) is concerned with effective 
reading instruction in the elementary 
school. It is intended to serve as a guide 
to classroom teachers of reading and 
to students in teacher-training institu- 
tions. One may crticize the stress given 
mechanics of reading, the use of ma- 
chines, eye-movement pacing, and the 
inadequate treatment of certain other 
topics such a remedial practices. Never- 
theless, in many ways it is an adequate 
text 

Practical suggestions for the teaching 
of reading are given by Gans (14). Dis- 
include material on reading 
readiness, word recognition, comprehen- 
sion, slow learners, and evaluation of 
Classroom teachers will find 


cussions 


progress. 


this treatise very useful. 

The essential features of Patterson's 
text (40) are: (a) an integration of 
theory and practice, (b) provision for 
class, group and individual study of 
selected problems, (c) progress in dis- 
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cussion from beginning to middle 
higher grades, (d) an outlining of main 
points and a summary for each section 

The social effects of reading are dis. 
cussed in general terms by Waples, Ber 
elson and Bradshaw (57). Four factors 
are considered to determine these social 
effects: the preconditions of publica. 
tion, distribution of publications, con 
tent of publications, and knowledge of 
a reader's predispositions (most im- 
portant). 

Cole (9) surveys the results of studies 
concerned with essential vocabulary of 
school subjects. Another book by Cur- 
tis (10) reports results from studies on 
vocabulary problems related to high 
school texts on science. 

Measurement and appraisal of growth 
in reading are important. Two special 
bulletins on this subject will be of help 
to the teacher. Wrightstone and Nifen- 
ecker (59) discuss the problem, outline 
the use of tests and other methods of 
appraisal, give suggestions on building 
appraisal programs and cite a list of 
selected reading tests. Traxler’s treatise 
(53) on the nature and use of reading 
tests includes description and analysis 
of current reading tests, cites their use 
for diagnosis and remedial work, gives 
some experimental results, notes the ma 
terials available for use in remedial 
corrective and developmental reading, 
and gives a selected list of reading tests 

Proceedings of conferences on read 
ing and yearbooks of certain education 
groups constitute an important source 
of information for teachers of reading 
A noteworthy series of conferences on 
reading have been held at the Univer 
sity of Chicago under the leadership of 
W. S. Gray. A committee report (17) 
on the recent trends and current issues 
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ading with special reference to 
schools and junior colleges was 
ished in 1940. It revealed that cur- 
t practice in the improvement of 
ing lags far behind what has been 
nstrated to be desirable and pos- 
Aspects of reading considered in- 

je: factors influencing reading effi- 
cy, reading in content fields, inter- 
materials, diagnosis and remedia- 
, and appraisal. Reading specialists 
ticipated in the conference. The 1939 
ference (18) was concerned with re- 
trends in reading in elementary 
les, intermediate grades, and sec- 
lary schools and colleges. Aspects 
sidered include: basic instruction in 
ling, problems relating to poor read- 
reading in the school subjects, read- 
» interests and tastes, and the role of 
library. Papers were contributed by 
se close to practical reading situation 


1 by leaders in research and writing. 
} 


Ar the 1940 conference (19) the cen- 


theme was reading and pupil de- 
pment in the elementary school 

1 in secondary schools and colleges. 
wth in relation to various aspects 
reading was considered: stimulation 
reading, interpretation of mean- 

z, reading for different purposes, read- 
g in special fields, interests and tastes, 
iding habits, and library reading. 
pers were contributed by instructors 
teacher training and in laboratory 
hools, supervisors and research work- 
It was concluded that the develop- 
ental aspects of reading are very im- 
rtant and that the responsibility for 
wth in reading rests heavily on 
ichers at all levels of the educational 
lider. Individualization of reading in- 
truction was stressed in the 1941 con- 
rence (20). The title of the report is 


“adjusting reading programs to indi- 
viduals.” The issues considered include: 
individual differences that affect read- 
ing, adminstrative provision for indi- 
vidual differences, basic techniques of 
adjustment in teaching reading, adjust- 
ment to promote growth in reading 
content subjects, adjustments to indi- 
vidual interests and to unusual learn- 
ing types. The programs in the primary 
and middle grades as well as high 
schools and colleges were considered 
Participants in the conference included 
leaders in the field, clinical workers and 
directors of reading programs. In the 
most recent conference (1942), the sub- 
ject was “cooperative effort in schools 
to improve reading” (21). Reading in 
the primary grades, the middle grades, 
and in high schools and junior colleges 
was discussed. Among the topics con- 
sidered were cooperation in: improving 
reading in relation to scope and organ- 
ization of reading programs, identifying 
strong and weak aspects of reading, 
selection, administration and use of 
reading materials, effective use of read- 
ing materials in relation to principles 
of learning, improving teaching tech- 
niques, and evaluation of reading pro- 
grams. Among the speakers were direc- 
tors of clinics, reading specialists, teach- 
ers in laboratory schools and super- 
visors of reading. The 17th Yearbook 
(63) of the elementary school principals 
is devoted to a discussion of newer 
practices in reading in the elementary 
school. Included among the papers are 
discussions of scope of the reading pro- 
gram, reading readiness, beginning in- 
struction, appreciation and good taste 
in reading, reading in content fields, 
diagnostic and remedial practices, ma- 
terials, and administration. Many prac- 
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tical suggestions are included in this 
series of papers. 

Teachers’ manuals which accompany 
many of the newer series of elementary 
school readers contain detailed and use- 
ful suggestions for teachers using the 
books. Two samples of these series are 
Horn (31) and Stone (47). The writer 
make an analysis of these 
manuals in a later review. 

Most teachers have little time to select 
and arrange materials needed for satis- 
factory remedial work. There is now 
available an imposing array of new ma- 
terials of high quality for the upper 
grades, high school and college. Sev- 
eral were described in my earlier re- 
view (52). The nature of more recent 
texts will be briefly noted. Ansorge (1) 
has a wide variety of selections for 
remedial reading in grades 9 to 11. The 
contents are grouped into sections on 
going places, meeting people, doing 
things, sharing thoughts, acting a part, 
sampling a novel and riches in reading. 
There is a special section on choral 


plans to 


reading. 

In Buell and Strawinski’s book (6) 
tor high school students there are 20 
stories and 20 articles. He considers 
that understanding in reading can be de- 
veloped in the average student by fur- 
nishing clues to help him find the in- 
section is fol- 
lowed by questions on understanding, 


teresting things. Each 


language appreciation, and social appre- 
ciation. 

Cage's text (7) for high school stu- 
dents describes methods and furnishes 
materials to improve reading and study 
techniques. It is written to and for the 
student. One part is devoted largely to 
methodology and the other to reading 


practice. The presentation is concise and 
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interesting. Keys to exercises and sug. 
gestions to teachers are included in the 
appendix. 

Although Center and Persons’ three 
volume series (8) is designed primarily 
to improve reading speed and compre- 
hension among junior and senior high 
school students, the third volume is also 
adapted to college students and to other 
adults. Since the viewpoint taken is 
that individuals read no better than they 
think, training in reading is considered 
to be primarily training in thinking 
The variety of material permits choice 
of selections to fit the interests and 
abilities of pupils. Suggestions for teach- 
ing of the units are derived from the 
classroom experience of the authors 
Flexibility of reading habits is stressed 
Selection and organization of the ma- 
terial is well done. Workbooks accom 
pany the texts. 

Gates and Ayer's series of three books 
(15) are for the intermediate grades 
The selections are of high quality, well 
organized into units, and carefully 
graded. A short dictionary is included 
in each volume. The teacher's manual 
provides a full explanation of the 
method of instruction. While not de 
signed as remedial texts, the materia! 
is well adapted to corrective work at 
certain levels. 

“Develop Your Reading” by Knight 
and Traxler (33) is aimed at the junior 
high school level, i.e, developmental! 
reading in grades VII and VIII and 
remedial reading in IX and X. Tests, 
exercises and drills are supplied to dis 
cover and correct individual difficulties 
The task of the teacher is facilitated by 
the workbook and teacher's manua! 
Various aspects of rapid reading and 
vocabulary training are covered in Part 
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I, and specific types of “close” reading 
including imagination and emotional re- 
sponse ni Part Il. The program of train- 
ing in this book is organized in com- 
plete detail. 

The material in Richman’s text (41) 
is organized for remedial reading in 
grades VIII to X. The short selections 
in this book are carefully adapted to 
the ability of the students, will appeal 
to their interests, and aim to recapitulate 
the growth of pupils’ life experiences. 

The series of four books entitled 
Let's Read’ by Roberts and Rand (42) 
leals with problems in reading develop- 
ment in junior and senior high school. 
The material, selected on the basis of 
classroom experience, is graded for read- 
ing difficulty both within each vclume 
ind between each two steps in the series. 
Provision is made for the systematic 
levelopment of the specific reading 
skills generally accepted as important. 
Meeting individual needs is the view- 
point emphasized. The effective organ- 
izations of the materials makes the 
series largely self-administering and 
self-evaluating for both students and 
teachers. 

Another series, apparently planned 
for developmental and remedial reading 
in the junior and senior high school, is 
by Spencer, Johnson and Robinson (45). 
The interesting and well organized ma- 
terial is designed to improve speed and 
comprehension in reading, vocabulary, 
and other specific skills (locating infor- 
mation, organizing, problem solving, 
science study, etc.) encountered in read- 
ing and studying content subjects. 

In Stovall (48), the beginning selec- 
tions are at the fifth grade level and 
the successive ones gradually increase 
in difficulty. It is considered that seventh 
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graders and higher will find the ma- 
terial good reading. The text was 
planned for use in remedial reading 
classes in junior high school, in the 
ninth grade, and for special situations 
in the tenth grade. The selections pro- 
vide a balanced program with suggested 
techniques for developing reading skills. 
These techniques are introduced in the 
exercises which follow the reading 
selections. 

Tenney's “Intelligent Reading” (51) is 
for college freshmen. It aims to give 
spefhiic training on how to read words, 
sentences and paragraphs, and in special 
types of reading problems. The material 
is outlined in exercises. 

Although this list of books, designed 
to furnish material and exercises for the 
improvement of reading in the higher 
grades, in high school and in college 
may not be complete, it does include 
all the texts known to the reviewer. 
There is considerable variation in type 
of material selected, in organization and 
in suitability for remedia: work. Prac- 
tically all furnish check questions and 
a few include diagnostic tests. The 
choice of a text that seems best suited 
to the needs of a particular situation 
must, of course, be made by the teach- 
ers and supervisors concerned. 

Trends in Reading Instruction —Exam- 
ination of texts, manuals, pamphlets and 
yearbooks which have appeared during 
the past four years reveals several! 
trends in instruction which have be- 
come more prominent although they 
may have appeared somewhat earlier. 
No attempt will be made to evaluate 
the relative importance of the trends 
listed below: 

(1) Summaries of research reports re- 
veal a noteworthy trend to extend read- 
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ing research from the laboratory to the 
classroom. The practical results already 
accumulated and the promise of more 

come represent a movement in the 


right direction. 


(2) There is a tendency on the part 
of several writers to emphasize the use 
of various machines, such as the eye- 
movement camera and devices to de- 
velop rhythmic reading, for diagnosis 
and training, without any clear under- 
standing of their validity and limita- 
tions. Uncritical use of such apparatus 
tends to foster the concept that reading 
is mainly a-mechanical process, a view 
which is deleterious to sound progress 
in reading instruction. Furthermore, it 
tends to divert attention from the highly 
important assimulation and thinking 
side of reading. Fortunately a few 
writers are evaluating the use of these 
machines and cautioning teachers on the 
uncritical use of them. 


(3) The extension of interest in read- 
ing instruction to higher levels (high 
school and college) is a prominent re- 
cent trend. This trend has, for the most 
part, interested reading specialists, 
writers of texts and certain leaders in 
the field. Nevertheless the teaching of 
reading in high schools and colleges is 
getting under way, especially remedial 
reading 

(4) Reading instruction has become 
specialized according to level. Practic- 
ally all treatises (or parts of treatises) 
are concerned with either the elemen- 
school, the primary grades, the 
intermediate grades, high school and 
high school, or college. 


tary 


ollege 

(5) Tied in with the preceding point 
is the attention now given to develop- 
mental reading by some writers. Ade- 


quate reading at 


depends 


any level 
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upon the refinement and developmen: 
of the more mature aspects of the abil 
ities considered at the preceding levels 


As the importance of this viewpoin 0% 


receives greater recognition, there wil! 
be less remedial reading taught in high 
schools and colleges and more time de 
voted to teaching the reading skills 
needed to adapt adequately to the spe. 
cial reading situations encountered there 

(6) Wider recognition is now being 
given to the need for specific training 
to read the content subjects. This view 
implies not only development of spe 
cific skills for adequate reading in vari- 
ous school subjects, but also flexibility 
in reading habits, i.e. ability to shift 
from one reading attitude to another as 
the situation demands. For example 
slow, analytical reading is effective in 
some situations, rapid reading in others 

(7) Although individualization of 
reading instruction has been mentioned 
for sometime, much greater stress is 
now placed upon it. In addition to a 
section on the subject in nearly every 
text, we now have special pamphlets 
appearing on the subject with descrip- 
tions of techniques for achieving ade- 
quate individualization in the teaching 
program. 

(8) Closely related to item (7) above, 
is the emphasis now being placed upon 
remedial teaching by the regular class- 
room teacher. This view suggests that 
every teacher should be expected to in- 
clude remedial work as a normal part 
of her duties. In other words, there is 
little justification for waiting until a 
child is one or two years below grade 
expectancy before an attempt is made 
to improve reading proficiency. Such a 
program, of course, would result in 
fewer cases of severe reading deficiency 
in the upper grades. 


ar ng 
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Related to several of these trends 
ncreased emphasis upon diagnos- 
remedial reading. Stress upon 
lial reading extends to all levels 
the primary grades to the univer- 
[his trend has been motivated by 
ngs: (a) There is an increasing 
ation of the role played by read- 
school achievement. Thus we 
change from “learning to 
reading to learn.” (b) Both 
lespread interest in reading and 
nproved techniques for diagnos- 
reading proficiency have revealed 
deficiencies in reading ability 
grades including college. 
) Finally we have the emphasis 
reading readiness. Research and 
tice have now furnished fairly ade- 
techniques for measuring reading 
liness of students entering the first 
ide. This has resulted in a greater 
preciation of its importance. Reading 


readiness at educational levels beyond 


preparatory level is now receiving 
me attention. The reading program at 
y level should prepare the student to 
out effectively the thinking side 
reading that will be encountered at 
succeeding level. 
The recent progress in reading in- 
uction as revealed by an analysis of 
itic treatise is highly gratifying 
background of research results, the 
idation of diagnostic and teaching 
hniques, the abundance of profes- 
nal literature, and the facilities for 
icher training all indicate that read- 
g proficiency can be raised to a more 
ffective level. The degree to which this 
romise may become reality depends 
yn two things: (a) At -present the 


ajority of teachers either have no 


training or inadequate training in tech- 
jues of reading instruction, especially 
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in the higher grades. It is desirable that 
this situation be remedied. (b) Admin- 
istrative organization for effective read 
ing instruction is too frequently lack- 
ing in the schools. No reading program 
can hope to be successful without ad- 
ministrative backing. With the increas- 
ing recognition of the role played by 


reading in learning, there may be a 
greater tendency on the part of school 
administrators to give more support to 
organized reading instruction 


1. 


6. 


. Bond, G. 


. Center, S. 
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